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Speaking at a din- 
ner of the Passaic, 
N. J., Board of 
Trade on the oth, President Taft re- 
ferred to the condition of prominent bills 
now pending in Congress and exprest 
his belief that the postal savings bank, 
anti-injunction, campaign publicity, state- 
hood and railroad bills would be enacted. 
The bill granting statehood to New 
Mexico and Arizona, he said, had been 
delayed in the Senate. “There is hesita- 
tion on the part of Republicans to pass 
a bill which is so likely to add four 
Democrats to the Senate, or if not Demo- 
crats, Republicans of that radical type 
that is entirely out of sympathy with the 
more conservative notions of the East.” 
But he expected that the bill would be- 
» come a law. Enumerating the several 
_conservation bills and explaining their 
provisions, he said a majority of them 
were not in a very advanced state. The 
final passage of the one ratifying the 
withdrawals (heretofore made) of 60,- 
000,000 acres and empowering the Presi- 
dent to withdraw additional tracts was 
imperatively demanded in the public in- 
terest. Jt has been passed in the House. 
ligwas possible that the others would 
go over to the next session. The bill for 
an issue of $30,000,000 of irrigation 
bonds ought to be passed. There was 
danger that the bill relating to injunc- 
tions would be made obnoxious by the 
addition of amendments desired by the 
Federation of. Labor. The postal savings 
bank bill, as pagsed by the Senate, had 
some features @& :ccestes danger to 
the public credif"He could not say how 
far it could be amended in the House. 
He expected that the bill for publicity 
of campaign expenditures (passed by the 
House and pending in the Senate) would 
become a law. With “that freedom of 


The Administration 
Bills in Congress 


touch for which headliners and cor- 
respondents are so noted,” the country 
had been told of the emasculation of the 
railroad bill. The bill had not been 
emasculated either in the House or in the 
Senate. It still contained almost all of 
the remedial features of the original 
measure, and the parts omitted were 
“neither substantial nor vital.” The sec- 
tion legalizing the making of traffic 
agreements had been stricken out: 

“The purpose of this section was to legalize 
the practice that will prevail whether the law 
permits it or not. No one suggests the wis- 
dom of instituting prosecutions under the 
Anti-Trust law to prevent this practice, and 
it seemed wise therefore to formulate its lim- 
itations and recognize it as lawful; but the 
fear that it might impair the efficiency of the 
Anti-Trust law in some indefinite way was so 
strong among some members of the Senate 
that it was thought wise to withdraw the sec- 
tion.” 

The section relating to mergers had also 
been withdrawn. The first part of it 
ought to be restored. He hoped to see 
the final passage of the bill within two 
weeks.—_—In the House, on the roth, the 
railroad bill was passed by a vote of 200 
to 126, the majority including all of the 
Republicans and 12 Democrats. An 
attempt to restore the merger section was 
defeated, 160 to 169. By a vote of 176 
to 157, the Commerce Court was re- 
tained. In the Senate Mr. Aldrich and 
his associates had counted a bare major- 
ity for that form of the bill which the 
Administration preferred. On the 13th 
the Senate voted upon an amendment re- 
lating to long and short hauls. The 
House had added an amendment forbid- 
ding a railroad to charge more for a 
short haul than for a longer one. As 
about eighteen Republican Senators were 
intending to support this amendment, the 
leaders relied upon the aid of Democrats 
to insure the rejection of it. Learning at 
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the last moment that there was a menac- 
ing movement for the adoption of a more 
objectionable amendment and that the ex- 
pected Democratic aid would not be fur- 
nished, Mr. Aldrich proposed a compro- 
mise which satisfied nearly all of the in- 
surgents and a large majority of the 
Democrats. By a vote of 56 to Io it was 
adopted, and among those supporting it 
were Senators La Follette, Cummins and 
Dolliver, insurgent leaders. The com- 
promise amendment contains the prohibi- 
tion approved by the House but qualifies 
it by permitting an exception when a rail- 
road company satisfies the Commission 
that conditions and circumstances make 
the prohibited charges just and reason- 
able. Opening the Iowa campaign in 
Des Moines on the roth, Senators Dol- 
liver and Cummins very sharply criti- 
cised the Republican leaders in Congress, 
asserting that they were controlled by 
corporations, “captains of industry and 
masters of high finance.” Mr. Cummins 
named Senator Aldrich in the Senate, 
and “Cannon, Payne, Dalzell and others 
of the same type” in the House. Thev 


looked, he said, “at these vital problems 
from the corporation standpoint, aJways 


fearing that any step for the just regu- 
lation of the overmastering forces of our 
commercial life will take away some of 
the profits of the multimillionaires.” It 
should be realized, he added, that the 
division in the ranks of the Republican 
party was not ephemeral. Mr. Dolliver 
denounced the new tariff. It is said in 
Washington that the breach between the 
President and the leading insurgents is 
rowing wider. At his request, many 
Senators attended a conference at the 
White House last Saturday night, when 
the condition of the Administration bills 
was considered. No invitation was given 
to Senators Cummins, Dolliver, La Fol- 
lette, Bristow, Beveridge or Clapp. 


st 

In Pittsburg, on the 14th, 

Bribery Cases sentence was pronounced 

in the cases of several of 
the men who were recently convicted of 
bribery or who had admitted their guilt. 
The list was as follows: 

A. A. Vilsack, formerly cashier of the Ger- 
man National Bank, who had pleaded guilty 
and testified for the prosecution, 8 months in 
jail and a fine of $5,000; Charles Stewart and 
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Hugh Ferguson, formerly Councilmen, ec 
8 months in jail and $500 fine; Dr. 
Weber, formerly in the Council, 6 month: 
jail and $500; P. B. Kearns, formerly a Co 
cilman, 6 months and $250; Morris Einst. in, 
who also had been in the Council, 6 mor! 
and $2,500. 
Sentence was deferred in the cases of E. 
H. Jennings, president of the Columbia 
National Bank; Frank A. Griffin, cashier 
of the same bank; Charles W. Friend, 
vice-president of the Clinton Iron and 
Steel Company, and ex-Councilman \. 
L. Swift. The execution of Goveriior 
Hughes’s warrant for the extradition of 
Frank N. Hoffstot, president of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, indicted for 
paying $52,500 of bribe money in the in- 
terest of three banks, was delayed by 
habeas corpus proceedings in New York 
City. After hearing argument, last 
week, Judge Holt dismissed the writ of 
habeas corpus, but granted a stay in or- 
der that an appeal might be taken —— 
In Ohio, Mark Slater, formerly State 
Printer, recently convicted of defrauding 
the State, has been sentenced to be im- 
prisoned four years. He is accused in 
fifteen additional indictments. —— At 
least one of the men indicted for bribery 
in connection with the election of United 
States Senator Lorimer, of Illinois, will 
soon be brought to trial. Prosecuting 
Attorney Campbell, of Little Rock, will 
take no further steps in the cases of 
members of the Arkansas Legislature 
and others under indictment for bribery 
in relation to the State Capitol bill. He 
says the chances are fifty to one against 
conviction. Six Senators and two con- 
tractors were indicted for bribery, and 
three Senators for perjury. 

J * 
In the Pinchot- 
Ballinger investi- 
gation last week, 
the cross-examination of Mr. Ballinger 
was enlivened by further criticism of 
Mr. Brandeis (counsel for L, R. Glavis) 
by the chairman of the committee, Sen- 
ator Nelson, who | one occasion 


The Pinchot-Ballinger 
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to him: “You may in he witness, but 
you must not insult™the committee.” 
Whereupon Miss Margaret Hamilton, a 
lawyer, who was in the audience, cried 
out, “You must not insult him, either.” 
There was an attempt to involve Senator 
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Piles by questions suggesting that the 
Senator’s election had been due to the 
influence of capitalists interested in the 
Alaska coal claims, and that he had 
afterward urged the appointment of Mr. 
Ballinger as Secretary of the Interior. 
In the Senate, on the 11th, Mr. Piles 
made a statement, saying that President 
Taft had appointed Mr. Ballinger with- 
out consulting either himself (the Sen- 
ator) or his colleague. For some time 
past Mr. Glavis’s attorney has insisted 
that the summary of evidence prepared 
by Attorney-General Wickersham and 
relating to Glavis’s charges was predated 
by Mr. Wickersham, to make it appear 
that it had been used by the President in 
writing the letter in which he exonerated 
Secretary Ballinger and removed Glavis. 
The committee did not support Mr. 
Brandeis in a demand for information 
on this point. Therefore Representative 
Harrison, of New York, introduced in 
the House a resolution calling upon the 
Attorney-General for the facts. Chair- 
man Parker, of the Judiciary Committee, 
wrote to Mr. Wickersham, inquiring as 
to the propriety of this resolution. Dur- 
ing the investigation, on the 12th, Secre- 
tary Ballinger read a letter in which, ad- 
dressing Chairman Parker, the Attorney- 
General admitted that his summary of 
the evidence had been predated. He ex- 
plained that it was dated back to con- 
form with the date on which he had sub- 
mitted an oral opinion to the President. 
The summary bears the date of Sep- 
tember 11, and the date of the Presi- 
dent’s exoneration of Secretary Ballin- 
gers was September 13. On the 14th 
inst. there was published a statement 
made by’ Frederick M. Kerby, one of 
Secretary Ballinger’s stenographers, as- 
serting that the President’s letter of ex- 
oneration was in substance the same as 
a memorandum prepared in the Secre- 
tary’s office and under the latter’s super- 
vision by Oscar Lawler, Assistant Attor- 
ney-General for the Interior Depart- 
ment. On the night of the 15th the 
President, in a letter addressed to Sen- 
ator Nelson, chairman of the committee, 
assumed all responsibility for the Lawler 
memorandum and also for the predating 
of Mr. Wickersham’s summary or opin- 
ion. He says that he himself reviewed 
the entire record, reached a decision, and 
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then, having much other work to do, re- 
quested Mr. Lawler “to prepare the 
opinion as if he were President.” But 
the opinion thus prepared was not just 
what he wanted, and he used only a few 
paragraphs from it. On September 11 
and 12 he discussed the matter with the 
Attorney-General and completed his own 
written opinion. His conclusions, he 
says, were based upon his study of the 
record and were “fortified by the oral 
analysis of the evidence and the conclu- 
sions” which the Attorney-General gave 
him. As time did not permit him to em- 
body and analyze in his opinion the 
Attorney-General’s notes, he directed the 
latter to place them in a written state- 
ment, file it with the record, and date it 
prior to the date of his own opinion, 
so as to show that his decision had been 
fortified by the Attorney-General’s sum- 
mary of the evidence and also by the 
latter’s conclusions. 


& 


The State Department at 
Washington has begun ne- 
gotiations with the Cuban 
Government for permission to raise the 
wreck of the battleship “Maine.” An 
appropriation of $100,000 for the work 
was made in a bill recently passed, which 
directs that the wreck shall be raised and 
removed by the engineers of the army, 
and that the remains of those who per- 
ished at the time.of the explosion shall 
be interred in the National Cemetery at 
Arlington, where the mast of the battle- 
ship is to be erected. It is thought that 
the entire cost of the work will be $500,- 
000. Owing to severe criticism in the 
Cuban House of his administration while 
he was Secretary of State, Sefior Velez, 
recently appointed Minister to Madrid, 
has resigned. It is said that the money 
appropriated for a year’s work in the 
State Department was expended in six 
months. Sefior Velez’s course is also 
criticised by his successor, Sefior San- 
guily, and there will be an investigation. 

In the suit of our Government 
against Charles F. Neely, head of the 
Financial Bureau of the Department of 
Posts in Havana while the island was 
governed by the United States, a jury in 
New York last week returned a verdict 
that he must pay $112,901. He was ar- 
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rested for embezzlement, but prosecu- 
tion was dropped under the general am- 
nesty agreement when Palma became 
President. Our Government, however, 
sued to recover the money. This was 
the second trial. At the first one the 
jury disagreed. The municipal elec- 
tions in Cuba have been postponed from 
July to December, probably because of 
recent political disturbances. Congress 
has passed a bill (which many believe to 
be unconstitutional) denying official rec- 
ognition to any political party based 
upon racial lines. It is aimed at the pro- 
posed negro party. A majority of the 
negroes recently arrested for conspiracy 
to incite rebellion have been released, 
but they are required to report to the 
court every Monday.——Governor Col- 
ton, of Porto Rico, says the island should 
be a very attractive winter resort, hav- 
ing fine scenery and 1,200 miles of good 
automobile roads. But hotels are lack- 
ing. Arrangements have been made for 
the erection of one in San Juan, at a 
cost of $500,000, upon a site now owned 
by the Federal Government. A Dill 
pending at Washington provides for a 
transfer of the land to the insular Gov- 
ernment, in order that it may be avail- 
able. Porto Rico, the Governor says, is 
well qualified to compete with Cuba, 
Jamaica and Florida for the patronage 
of winter tourists. 


& 


There were additional 
earthquake shocks in Costa 
Rica on the 13th. Several 
buildings in San José were wrecked, 
newly made graves at Cartago were 
opened, and the village of Santiago was 
destroyed. From San José thousands 
fled in terror. At Cartago more than 
1,000 bodies have been taken from the 
ruins. It is estimated that from 800 to 
1,000 persons were killed on the 4th at 
Paraiso, Orisi and Pocaca. Pestilence 
has broken out in the camps of refugees 
near Cartago, and many have died there. 
The volcanoes of Irazu and Poas, silent 
on the 4th, were in eruption at the time 
of last week’s shocks. It is now reported 
that Dr. Bucanegra, Guatemala’s repre- 
sentative in the Central American Court 
of Justice, lost not only his wife and one 
child, but also all of his other children. 
He became insane and died in the hos- 
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pital at San José. For the relief 0: the 
destitute Guatemala has contrib ited 
$10,000, and Panama an equal «um, 
Committees in Central America iave 
raised about $250,000. President ‘aft, 
as president of the Red Cross, has pub- 
lished an appeal to our people, asiing 
for contributions. Severe shocks were 
felt in Santo Domingo on the 11th, but 
no loss of life there has been reported. 
In Nicaragua, the Madriz forces 
are within nine miles of Bluefields, but 
an attack has been delayed. Estrada 
seeks to attract volunteers by promising 
to give each one 125 acres of land.— 
There has been active preparation for 
war both in Peru and in Ecuador. 
Troops have been moved to the frontier, 
and Ecuador’s President left his capital 
last week to review his forces there. A 
Lima paper says Peru’s only hope of 
peace is in the efforts of the United 
States to prevent the war. Neither coun- 
try is financially prepared for such a 
contest. Peru recently borrowed $1,700,- 
ooo in France at high rates. Chili has 
ordered a dozen batteries of Krupp guns 
and invited bids for two destroyers. 


sz 


In spite of the fact that 
the death of King Ed- 
ward robbed the recep- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt at the German 
capital of the official and spectacular 
functions, he was received with every 
possible honor. A sham battle was giv- 
en at Doberitz, midway between Berlin 
and Potsdam, in which 12,000 troops 
took part under the observation and 
criticism of the German Emperor and 
Mr. Roosevelt. The Emperor and Em- 
press also attended the address delivered 
by Mr. Roosevelt at the University of 
Berlin, on the occasion of his receiving 
the honorary degree of Ph.D. He be- 
gan by referring to the military display 
in the following words: 

“Yesterday I attended a session of a great 
open-air university, and sat at the feet of its 
most eminent professor. I saw many troops, 
and I failed to see how any man could watch 
those soldiers file by and not feel a certain 
swelling of the heart as he realized that these 
men from the workshop and plow were physt- 
cally, morally, and intellectually fit to meet 
any demand made upon them. I am not in 
the least afraid of decadence in Germany a8 


long as you breed such men as I saw in the 
field yesterday.” 


Roosevelt’s 
Berlin Address 
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The subject of his address was “The 
World Movement,” and it was largely 
devoted to a cursory survey of the de- 
velopment of civilization and_ racial 
migrations and conquests from prehis- 
toric times to the present. He showed 
how modern science had completely 
changed the conditions of life, particu- 
larly in making all parts of the world 
accessible and practically breaking down 
the barriers of race and religion. 

“When in America we study labor prob- 
lems and attempt to deal with subjects such 
as life insurance for wage-workers, we turn 
to see what you do here in Germany, and we 
also turn to see what the far-off common- 
wealth of New Zealand is doing. When a 
great German scientist is warring against the 
most dreaded enemies of mankind, creatures 
of infinitesimal size which the microscope re- 
veals in his blood, he may spend his holidays 
of study in Central Africa or in Eastern Asia; 
and he must know what is accomplished in 
the laboratories of Tokio, just as he must 
know the details of that practical application 
of science which has changed the Isthmus of 
Panama from a death-trap into what is al- 
most a health resort, Every progressive in 
China is striving to introduce Western meth- 
ods of education and administration, and 
hundreds of European and American books 
are now translated into Chinese.” 
In comparing ancient civilizations with 
our own, Mr. Roosevelt showed that 
their decline was largely due to the 
growth of love of ease and luxury, thus 
making necessary the employment of 
mercenary troops for defense. The ex- 
act reverse is the case in modern times. 
A few centuries ago alien and merce- 
nary soldiers were largely employed in 
European wars, while at the present 
time practically every army is a citizen 
army, and the mercenary has almost dis- 
appeared, while the army exists on a 
vaster scale than ever before in history. 
This is true not only of the military 
monarchies of Europe, but of the Civil 
War in America. The armies of Grant 
and Lee were as emphatically citizen 
armies as those of Greece and Rome in 
their best days. Another important 
change is the divorce of wealth and poli- 
tics, which Mr. Roosevelt explained as 
follows: 


“There were a few exceptions in ancient 
days, but the immense majority of the Greeks 
and the Romans, as their civilizations cul- 
minated, accepted money-making on a large 
scale as one of the incidents of .a successful 
public career. Now all of this is in sharp 
contrast to what has happened within the last 


two or three centuries. During this time there 
has been a steady growth away from the 
theory that money-making is permissible in an 
honorable public career. ; 

“In this respect the standard has been con- 
stantly elevated, and things which statesmen 
had no hesitation in doing three centuries or 
two centuries ago, and which did not seri- 
ously hurt a public career even a century ago, 
are now utterly impossible. Wealthy men still 
exercise a large, and sometimes an improper, 
influence in politics, but it is apt to be an in- 
direct influence; and in the advanced states 
the mere suspicion that the wealth of public 
men is obtained or added to as an incident ot 
—_ public careers will bar them from public 
ife. 

“Speaking generally, wealth may very great- 
ly influence modern political life, but it is not 
acquired in political life. The colonial ad- 
ministrators, German or American, French or 
English, of this generation lead careers which, 
as compared with the careers of other men 
of like ability, show too little rather than too 
much regard for money making, and literally 
a world scandal would be caused by conduct 
which a Roman Pro-Consul would have re- 
garded as moderate, and which would not have 
been especially uncommon even in the ad- 
ministration of England a century and a half 
ago. On the whole the great statesmen of the 
last few generations have been either men of 
moderate means, or, if men of wealth, men 
whose wealth was diminished rather than in- 
creased by their public services.” 


He concluded with an exhortation not 
to neglect any of the virtues which had 
made great the nations of the past if we 
would preserve our own civilization 
from decadence. 


“We need first of all and most important of 
all the qualities which stand at the base of 
individual, of family life, the fundamental and 
essential qualities—the homely, everyday, all- 
important virtues. If the average man will 
not work, if hé has not in him the will and 
the power to be a good husband >and father; 
if the average woman is not a good house- 
wife, a good mother of many healthy children, 
then the State will topple, will go down, no 
matter what may be its brilliance of artistic 
development or material achievement. 

But these homely qualities are not enough. 
There must in addition be that power of or- 
ganization, that power of working in common 
for a common end, which the German people 
have shown in such signal fashion during the 
last half-century. 

Moreover, the things of the spirit are even 
more important than the things of the body 
We can well do without the hard intolerance 
and arid intellectual barrenness of what was 
worst in the theological systems of the past, 
but there has never been greater need of a 
high and fine religious spirit than at the pres- 
ent time. So, while we can laugh good-hu- 
moredly at some of the pretensions of mod- 
ern philosophy in its various branches, it 
would be worse than folly on our part to ig- 
nore our need of intellectual leadership.” 
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The body of the late 
ee : King is lying in state 

in the throne room of 
Buckingham Palace. Four guards from 
the King’s company of Grenadiers stand 
about the catafalque, absolutely motion- 
less with their hands crossed on reversed 
rifles and heads bowed. They are 
changed every half hour as the post is 
a trying one. Religious services were 
held in the throne room on the night of 
the 15th at which the royal family at- 
tended. Much anxiety is felt lest the in- 
tense grief of the Queen Mother Alex- 
andra should injure her health. On 
Tuesday, May 17, the coffin is to be con- 
veyed to Westminster Hall where an op- 
portunity will be given for all the people 
to pay their respects to the late King. 
When Gladstone’s body lay upon the 
same spot it was visited by 300,000 per- 
sons, and it is expected that in this casé 
over a million will pass thru Westmin- 
ster Hall during the three days. The 
public will be marshalled in sets of four, 
passing on both sides the bier. On the 
2oth the final procession will pass from 
Westminster Hall to Paddington Sta- 
tion, the casket being placed upon a gun- 


carriage as in the funeral of Queen Vic- 


toria. Windows and roofs from which 
the line of march may be viewed com- 
mand high prices, and when the police 
authorities had the route changed to 
avoid congestion of the crowds in Tra- 
falgar Square there were vigorous pro- 
tests made by those who had rented space 
on the streets to be omitted. For stand- 
ing room in good positions $15 is 
charged, and a small window in Picca- 
dilly has been rented for $1,000. The 
pageant will be a remarkable one for 
eight kings will follow the coffin of King 
Edward. King George will ride first and 
followed in this order by the Duke of 
Connaught, the German Emperor, Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, the King of 
Greece, the King of Denmark, the King 
of Spain, the King of Norway, the King 
of Portugal, the King of the Belgians, 
Prince Henry of Prussia, Archduke Fer- 
dinand, representing the Emperor of 
Austria; M. Pinchon, the French Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs ; General Dalstein, 
Admiral Marquis, and M. Mollard, rep- 
resentatives of France; the Grand Duke 
Michael, representing the Czar; Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt, representing the United 
States; the Duke of Aosta, representing 
Italy; Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
representing Holland; Prince Fush mi, 
representing Japan; Youssouf Izedir 
Effendi, representing Turkey; Prince 
Mohamed Ali, a brother of the Khe:ive 
of Egypt, representing Egypt;' Crown 
Prince Ferdinand of Rumania, the 
Crown Prince of Montenegro, the Crown 
Prince of Servia, Prince Charles of Swe- 
den, and the Sultan of Zanzibar. Presj- 
dent Taft’s appointment of Mr. Roose- 
velt as special envoy to represent the 
United States at the obsequies of Ed- 
ward VII has given great satisfaction 
because it affords the English people an 
opportunity to do honor to the ex-Presi- 
dent in spite of the upsetting of their 
plans for his reception on account of the 
suspension of all official social functions. 


& 


The _ proclamation of 
King George George V as “King of the 

United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Domains beyond the Seas, Founder of 
the Faith, Emperor of India,” was made 
on the morning of May 9 according to 
the ancient usage. At nine o’clock four 
herald-trumpeters appeared on the bal- 
cony of the Friary Court at St. James 
Palace and blew their long silver trum- 
pets, then Sir Alfred Scott Scott-Gatty, 
Garter Principal King of Arms, read the 
proclamation and called for three cheers 
for the new King. The ceremony was 
watched from the windows of the Mar!- 
borough House opposite by the heir ap- 
parent and other children of the King. 
At Temple Bar the royal herald was 
stopped by a red silken robe stretched 
across the street in accordance with the 
ancient privilege of the city of London. 
The Lord Mavor, Sheriff, Alderman and 
officers of the city, in their official robes, 
stood behind the bar and, as the proclam- 
ation was handed to him, the Lord 
Mayor descended from his carriage and 
read it to the people declaring that “our 
high and mighty Prince George has now 
become our only lawful and righteous 
Liege Lord, George V. God save the 
King.” The only disturbance of the po- 
litical “Truce of God” is the controversy 
over the coronation oath, which is offcn- 
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sive to the Roman Catholics. The objec- 
tionable clause is quoted and discussed in 
our editorial department this week. At 
the time of the accession of King Ed- 
ward the matter was agitated and it was 
well known that the King objected to the 
form of the anti-Catholic clause. A Par- 
liamentary Committee was appointed to 
consider the question and in accordance 
with its recommendation a new form of 
declaration was proposed by the Govern- 
ment but not passed. And a motion made 
by Earl Grey in the House of Lords to 
abolish the declaration was defeated by a 
vote of 109 to 62. The movement to 
change the declaration meets with heated 
opposition from the extreme Protestants 
and it will be somewhat difficult for the 
Government to take such action because 
it is already accused by its enemies of 
undue subserviency to Mr. Redmond in 
making concessions to the Irish party to 
secure the passage of the budget. A let- 
ter issued by the chairman of the Church 
Association representing the Evangelical 
Branch of the Established Church de- 
nounces the proposed changes in the fol- 
lowing language: 

“Mr. Redmond carries his dictatorship be- 
yond the bounds of decency. Before the re- 
mains of our late beloved King could be laid 
in their coffin he has the audacity to announce 
that his claim on Mr. Asquith is nothing less 
than that the Bill of Rights and the Act of 
Settlement, the twin foundation of the Brit- 
ish throne, shall be treated as so much waste 
paper and be deliberately disobeyed on the 
advice of the Prime Minister. 

“This is but a sample of the contempt for 
the Constitution and of the hatred of the free 
institutions of this country which are mani- 
fested by the paid agents of the priest party, 
whose war chest is replenished by Irish-Amer- 
ican sympathizers. A lawyer of Mr. Asquith’s 
eminence, however much he might wish a 
change made in the law, would necessarily 
recoil at the suggestion of such a flagrant act 


of treacherous disloyalty as Mr. Redmond 
dares to suggest.” 


Women have gained uni- 
versal municipal suffrage 
in Norway. The Obels- 
ting, that branch of the legislative body 
of Norway which has exclusive control 
of changes in the government, has voted 
by a large majority to give to women 
over twenty-five years the suffrage in 
municipal affairs. Since 1907 the women 
of Norway have been allowed to vote 
under the same conditions as the men 
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only when they pay income tax on an 
annual income of $100 in the towns or 
$75 in the country districts. The present 
action places both sexes on an equality 
in all respects in regard to the national 
and municipal franchise——It is an un- 
fortunate thing for the English Liberals 
that two of their members should have 
been unseated by the Special Elections 
Court for improper use of money in the 
recent election; Sir Christopher Furness 
last week and Capt. Frederic Guest this 
week. The charges brought against Cap- 
tain Guest by his opponents were that 
his expenses had’ amounted to at least 
$22,000, while he had declared that they 
amounted to only $8,715. Justice Law- 
rence based his adverse decision upon 
the failure to comply with the law in 
making a complete return of all election 
expenses, but he did not regard the 
charges of undue influence and bribery 
of voters as having been proved, and he 
exonerated Captain Guest from the 
responsibility of hiring automobiles for 
the conveyance of voters to the polls. 
Mr. Henry Phipps, steel manufacturer, 
of Pittsburg, and father-in-law of Cap- 
tin Guest, had provided eight automo- 
biles for this purpose on his own respon- 
sibility. Captain Guest is a cousin of 
Home Secretary Churchill, whom he has 
served as Parliamentary private secre- 
tary—_—The assassin of Boutros Pasha, 
the Egyptian Premier, was found guilty 
and condemned to death in Cairo on 
May 13. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Roosevelt, in his address before the stu- 
dents of the University of Cairo, exprest 
his abhorrence of such political crimes 
and of the political agitation which led 
to it. The court of appeals at Paris 
has confirmed the decision of the assize 
court which condemned Hervé, the anti- 
militarist leader, to four years’ imprison- 
ment because of his article expressing 
sympathy with the apaches who have 
murdered policemen. The Cretan 
Assembly has again announced its desire 
for annexation to Greece, and the depu- 
ties took an oath of allegiance to the 
King of Greece by acclamation. The 
Mohammedan deputies protested, but the 
protest was not received. One of the 
Christian deputies struck Neim Bey, who 
presented the protest, and another tore 
the document in pieces, 
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REPRODUCTION OF LETTER HEAD USED DURING MR. BURRITT’S CAMPAIGN FOR OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 


A Pageant of Brotherhood 


BY REV. HERBERT A. JUMP 


[Last week occurred at Hartford, Conn., the First New England Arbitration and Peace 
Congress. The thriving city of New Britain, ten miles away, also participated in the con- 
gress, for at New Britain just one hundred years ago was born Elihu Burritt, the greatest 
peace advocate of the United States during his lifetime. -The following article by the chair- 
man of the Executive Comittee of the Burritt Centennial Celebration is an account of the 
one unique feature of the New England Arbitration and Peace Congress. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Burritt was a frequent contributor to THe INDEPENDENT in the sixties and 
seventies and his autographic picture, which we herewith reproduce, was sent us by him years 
ago and has ever since reposed in our old-fashioned office album.—Ep1Tor.] 





On the main street 
of the manufacturing 
city of New Britain, 
Conn., there has been 
hanging for the last 
week a huge banner, 
as large as two barn 
doors, half olive 
green and half white, 
bearing this motto, 
“Above All Nations 
Is Humanity.” That 
banner symbolizes an 
ideal which at least 
one modern Amer- 
ican municipality is 
striving to work out 
into reality. 

Opposite that leg- 
end as it swings in 
the wind is a great 
schoolhouse, where 
every night of the 
winter strange and 
often uncouth speci- 
mens of humanity 
from all parts of they have learned, 
Europe come to be but more probably 


taught the English flo Run. | not. 


tongue. Fron ting From an old photograph long in the possession of The reason for the 
that same legend is a Tue INDEPENDENT. banner and its legend 
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church whose minis- 
ter, born of simon- 
pure American stock, 
preaches each Sunday 
to Americans, many 
of them no less patri- 
otic than he, but 
whose political ances- 
try flows from a doz- 
en racial sources. Be- 
neath that motto of 
brotherhood _ thou- 
sands of men and 
women have walked 
each day to and from 
work, and _ because 
they understood not 
the language of their 
employers, but only 
Syriac or Italian or 
Swedish or Polish or 
Russian, they have 
asked of some fellow- 
countryman what the 
banner and its motto 
meant, and perhaps 
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is found in the centennial of Elihu 
jurritt, who was born and who died in 
New Britain and whose memory lingers 
over the city like the soft afterglow of 
a summer sunset. Mr. Burritt is not re- 
membered very much today. A few have 
heard his title, “The Learned Black- 
smith,” and have marveled at the genius 
that: could spend so much time in the 
smoke of a smithy forge and yet acquire 
before he was thirty years of age a read- 
ing knowledge of fifty languages. A 
smaller number know that Mr. Burritt 
was one of the foremost world apostles 
of international peace a half century ago, 
and that he organized the first Interna- 
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out of his humble means, organizing 
“Penny Readings” for those who could 
not achieve the joys of culture in more 
expensive ways, conducting Sunday 
schools in his own barn and in the school- 
houses of the, country-side, and ever pro- 
claiming by precept and example that “a 
man’s a man for a’ that,” and finally 
“the world o’er shall brothers be.” The 
impression he made universally upon his 
townsmen may be inferred from the tes- 
timony borne the other day by one of his 
co-workers, “Elihu Burritt’s face had the 
gleam in it. To have known him was to 
have known Jesus Christ.” 

Now, because Mr. Burritt was so 














THE PARADE OF 


SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Over 7.000 school children and representatives of the races marched in line. The picture shows the children 
of the Polish Parochial School escorting their motto, “Peace, Good Citizenship and the American Spirit.” 


tional Peace Congress in Brussels in 
1848, not far from the battlefield of 
Waterloo, and had the impertinence to 
plan a series of peace pamphlets that 
should bear the name of that bloody field. 
A still smaller number of persons have 
heard that Elihu Burritt became in a 
dozen ways for the town where he lived 
an incarnation of Christian brotherhood, 
erecting missions for the common people 


uniquely an embodiment of the brotherly 
spirit, his memory was used last week 
to promote a meeting of the score of 
races brought together by the huge hard- 
ware and other factories of New Britain. 
Under the guise of celebrating the cen- 
tennial of his birth, the peoples of this 
throbbing cosmopolitan city of 50,000 
souls, Parthians and Medes and Elam- 
ites, dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judea 
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AT THE GRAVE OF ELIHU BURRITT. 
This picture shows the national flags and memorial wreaths presented in the International Tribute, when seve: 
teen races in the population of the city paid respect to the Prophet of Brotherhood. 


and Cappadocia, were assembled in one 
of the most remarkable pageants of 
brotherhood ever wrought out in this 
“melting-pot” of America. On the gen- 
eral committee were represented fourteen 
nationalities. 

In the parade of more than 7,000 
peace-soldiers there were more than a 
score of racial stocks. A Burritt Peace 
Army of 3,000 school children, all of 
them wearing badges representing a 
wreath of olive-leaves, and having been 
taught the meaning of the life of the 
“Apostle of Brotherhood,” divided into 
more than a hundred companies, each 
with its distinctive color-scheme in flags 
and sashes carried by the children, with 
the result that the total Burritt Peace 
Army glowed like a colossal marching 
rainbow—an international and float divi- 
sion in which, with the aid of a dozen 
bands paid for by as many races, com- 
panies from fifteen different nationalities 
stepped time to melodies gleaned from 
the music of the world—an enthusiastic 


army of more than 4,000 men escorting 
symbolic floats, showing such subjects 
as King Cashmier of Poland, a famous 
peace monarch; the Nobel Peace Prize: 
Liberty Enlightening the World; Wash- 
ington First in Peace; Peace on Her 
Throne; the Grand Duke of Lithuania, a 
Servant of Peace, and thus thru a score 
of subjects—the streets of the city ablaze 
with bunting and flags of all nations and 
the green-and-white Burritt Peace Flag 
adopted by the Centennial Committee— 
band concerts in all the city parks—great 
mass meetings with famous speakers— 
a jubilee chorus of a hundred, rendering 
Gounod’s “Gallia”’—a children’s peace 
choir of 250 voices—a half holiday in all 
the schools, factories and stores of the 
city—surely no prophet of peace ever 
had quité this amount of international 
enthusiasm felt in his work. There were 
Burritt post cards, Burritt stick pins. 
Burritt belt buckles, and even a Burritt 
ice cream! 

The most dramatic spectacle in this 
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MEMORIAL DAY 


pageant of patriotic education remains 
yet to be described. The route of march 
was planned so as to bring the entire 
parade past the grave of Elihu Burritt 
in Fairview Cemetery. And to decorate 
the place appropriately an international 
tribute was devised. In this ceremony 
seventeen women, resplendent in native 
costume, representing the countries con- 
tributing to New Britain’s population— 
England, Germany, France, Poland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Palestine, Denmark, Russia, 
China, Persia, Greece, Lithuania, Ar- 
menia, Sweden, Scotland and the United 
States—marched before the speaker’s 
platform, each escorted by a man of the 
same race carrying his nation’s flag, and, 
after giving their salutations to the chair- 
man, the two representatives moved to 


‘Mr. Burritt’s grave, where the woman 


offered a laurel wreath to the memory 
of the “Apostle of Brotherhood,” while 
the man placed his flag in a socket pre- 
pared for it. As the thirty-four persons 
grouped themselves about the modest 
monument of Mr. Burritt, as the breeze 
played thru the many-colored flags, as 
the sun smiled down upon the pictur- 
esque Old-World costumes, the delegates 
of the New England Peace Congress, 
who had been brought from Hartford 
on a ten mile automobile pilgrimage to 
witness this ritual, prayed that this acted 
parable of brotherhood might have its 
counterpart in every one of our Ameri- 
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can cities, and that the spirit of frater- 
nity thus symbolized might enter into 
and dominate our politics, our industry, 
our religion. And then the 3,000 school 
children and the 4,000 foreign-born and 
native-born American citizens marched 
past the tableau, and it is to be hoped 
caught its vast and divine meaning. 

Now the Burritt Centennial at New 
Britain is over and $10,000 was spent 
in one half-day in declaring the faith that 
“Above all Nations is Humanity.” But 
the effects of the fraternal festival are 
only just beginning. Already the Com- 
monwealth Club, an organization of men 
and women interested in civic matters, 
has proposed the establishment of an In- 
ternational Council in which the several 
racial groups in our c'tizenship may 
come together for acquaintance and co- 
operation. It is queried also whether the 
city might not celebrate annually a “Bur- 
ritt Day,” and by means of a folk-dance 
festival and an international parade keep 
alive, for the inspiration of future years, 
the enthusiastic brotherliness now char- 
acterizing the city’s life. 

At least this may be said with surety, 
everyone wishes long life and happiness 
to the baby born into the home of the 
leader of the Persian colony last week, 
for the father in the. high emotion ex- 
cited by the occasion named his young 
hopeful “Burritt Baba.” 


New Britain,, Conn. 


Memorial Day 


BY WILLIAM F. McCORMACK 


BrinG your wreaths and garlands fair, 
Strew the roses ’round, 
For a hero’s sleeping there 
Under every mound. 
Leave the flag they held so dear 
For their history, 
Flowers for love—perhaps, a tear 
For a memory. 


Ah, their coats were bright and blue 
In a gallant row, 

And their hearts were light and true— 
Fifty years ago; 

And their shibboleth was Right 
Their reliance Faith, 

When the long line past from sight 
Marching on to death. 


Gettysburg and Malvern Hill, 
Oh, the fights they made! 
Wilderness and Chancellorsville, 
Oh, the price they paid! 
Oh, the lesson that they taught 
And the strength they gave, 
And the flaring fields they fought— 
And the nameless grave. 


Come away; they are not dead 
Whose renown is fair— 

See, a nation bows the head 
In a hallowed prayer; 

“God of Heroes, who didst fill 
Them with purpose pure, 

May their souls be with us still 
May their strength endure!” 


New York City. 

















BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


The King of England 


BY F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN 


{The author of the following article is probably the best informed writer in this country 
on European royalty and aristocracy, and has written much about them from personal ac- 


quaintance.—EnbrTor. ] 


O prophecies are more fallacious 
N than those which are made con- 
cerning a new reign. The old 
adage about the child being the father of 
the man does not apply to the anointed 
of the Lord. History has shown us time 
and again how impossible it is to derive 
from the life of a prince as heir appar- 
ent, any idea as to what his career is 
likely to be as sovereign. Shakespeare 
made this the theme of one of his finest 
dramas. 

When the present Kaiser was called 
to the throne some two and twenty years 
ago, several of the greatest statesmen of 
Europe exprest the conviction that, eager 
for military laurels, he would speedily 
plunge his Empire into war, while his re- 
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gard for Bismark, his reported aversion 
for the liberalism of his parents, and 
his intimacy with the Waldersees, the 
Stockers, etc., convinced his people that 
under his rule they would be subjected 
to a policy of reaction and intolerance. 
Yet never have the relations between the 
Court of Berlin and the Vatican been s0 
close as during his reign. The Pope 
looks upon him as his best friend, owes, 
indeed, in a measure, his election to his 
diplomacy. A Roman Catholic for years 
held the office of Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, and the Catholic party in the Reich- 
stag are the most important supporters 
of his policy. Instead of being reaction- 
ary, he is championing the cause of the 
trading and industrial classes: in one 
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THE KING OF ENGLAND 


word, of Liberalism against Toryism, 
represented by the ultra-conservative ter- 
ritorial aristocracy. Far from display- 
ing any prejudice against the Jews, as 
had been predicted in consequence of his 
association with Stocker, no German 
sovereign has ever shown them a greater 
degree of favor, selecting not only his 
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Ministers, but also his personal friends 
from among them, while the fact that 
Germany has not only refrained from 
drawing her sword since his accession to 
the Crown, but has also on several occa- 
sions intervened successfully in the in- 
terests of peace, has belied the fears of 
1888, that he would prove a firebrand. 


KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY, 
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When Edward VII came to the throne 
it was prophesied that he would continue 
to pursue as King the life of pleasure 
that he was believed to have led during 
his long career as heir apparent: that he 
would prove indifferent to his obligations 
and responsibilities: that politically he 
would be satisfied with a course of laissez 
aller, and that he would inaugurate an 
era of extravagance. Yet the close of his 
brief reign of less than ten years finds 
England with the authority of the throne 
greatly increased, with many important 
prerogatives of the Crown restored, with 
the power of the Empire and its prestige 
abroad augmented to an altogether ex- 
traordinary degree, with the popularity 
and influence of the monarch in his own 
dominions so enhanced that the people 
have been looking to him as alone quali- 
fied to settle the constitutional crisis 
which has arisen between the two 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. 

Far from rendering himself guilty of 
extravagance, Edward VII showed him- 
self a wonderfully able man of business, 
reformed out of existence innumerable 
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abuses, reorganized his court in such a 
clever manner as to obtain the maxin.um 
of brilliancy with the minimum of ex- 
pense, and refusing all offers of as:ist- 
ance by Parliament to settle the fixan- 
cial obligations in which he had become 
unavoidably involved while Prince of 
Wales, and declining proposals to in- 
crease the civil list beyond that enjoyed 
by Queen Victoria, he has died entirely 
free from debt. He is mourned not only 
by his countrymen as the most popular 
sovereign who has ever held sway over 
the British Empire, but also by foreign 
nations, as an important and useful fac- 
tor in averting that most terrible of 
scourges of modern civilization, namely, 
a war of the Great Powers; a scourge to 
guard against which big nations are com- 
pelled to make cruel and crushing sacri- 
fices of their meed of prosperity. 

As it was with Edward VII, so it will 
be with George V. It is even more diff- 


‘cult to-form any reliable estimate as to 


what sort of a King he is likely to prove 
than it was in the case of his father. The 
latter, when he succeeded to the Crown, 














KING GEORGE AS THE PRINCE OF WALES AT THE ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND FOOTBALL 
MATCH AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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THE KING OF ENGLAND 


had been for close upon forty years the 
most conspicuous and familiar figure in 
English society. Genial, tactful, full of 
bonhomie, displaying the keenest in- 
terest in almost every phase of English 
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formed concerning him, and concerning 
the new Queen. But they are based on 
ignorance. Thus, an impression had got 
abroad that both George and his consort 
were extremely Low Church, as com- 














KING GEORGE’S CHILDREN. 


life, almost everybody knew him—or 
thought that they knew him—which is 
not quite the same thing. But King 
George’s career as heir apparent has been 
as brief as his father’s reign, and his 
visits to the colonies and to India, while 
they have put him in personal touch with 
his lieges beyond the sea, still further 
diminished the opportunities of the peo- 
ple at home of becoming acquainted with 
his character. 


Certain popular conceptions have been 


pared with the somewhat High Church 
leanings of Edward VII, and in particu- 


lar of Queen Alexandra. In fact, when 
the new sovereigns drove out for the 
first time together from Marlborough 
House on the day following their acces- 
sion, they were hailed with shouts of 
“Long live our Protestant King!’ and 
“Long life to our Protestant Queen 
Mary!” these cries implying that their 
majesties would prove more evangelical 
and more disposed in favor of what is 
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known as the Anti-Popery movement 
than the late monarch and his widow. 
How little justified were these presump- 
tions was shown when a few days after- 
ward George V, with a degree of deter- 
mination which his father had not ven- 
tured to display on an analogous occa- 
sion, notified his Ministers that he en- 
tertained insuperable objections to the 
phraseology of the so-called Act of 
Declaration, especially those portions 
thereof wherein the Roman Catholic 
faith is denounced as “superstitious and 
idolatrous,” and in which most offensive 
references are made to its ceremonies 
and tq the Pope. 

Edward VII protested in vain against 
the use of. these words in the pledge that 
every ‘British monarch for 200 years or 
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and has, it is said, directed the Pre vier 
to take immediate steps to amend the 
terms of the oath in such a way as to 
omit all insulting expressions with re- 
gard to the Pope and to the Churc: of 
which he is the supreme pontiff. 

The Cabinet, in view of the firm atti- 
tude of the new King about the mztter, 
has decided to comply with his demands, 
and altho some of the Unionists may he 
tempted to oppose any change, on the 
ground that it would constitute a coiices- 
sion to the views of the Irish National- 
ists, yet there is no doubt but that ex- 
Premier Balfour and the other leaders of 
the Opposition, as well as the bulk of 
their party, will agree to the elimination 
of those words in the Act of Declaration 
and in the Bill of Rights which the late 
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more has been compelled to give to Par- 
liament on his accession, that he would 
adhere to the Established Church of 
England. George has gone a step far- 
ther, has pronounced the form of the 
promise as derogatory to himself and to 
his millions of Roman Catholic subjects, 


Lord Salisbury publicly described, 
memorable occasion when Prime Mini 
ter, as “a stain on the Statute Book 
England.” 

The consensus of opinion concerning 
George V, both at home and abroai, as 
shown in the columns upon columns that 
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have been printed concerning him during 
the last eight or ten days, in the press, 1s 
to the effect that he is a Tory, rather 


than a Liberal, and that in matters of. 


domestic policy- his leanings. willbe to- 
ward the Unionists. There is nothing 
save mere gossip on which to base this 
assumption. George has been quite as 
discreet as was his father when heir ap+ 
parent, in concealing his preferences for 
any of the parties of Parliament. Par- 
nell was wont to assert that King Ed- 
ward favored home rule, and this claim 
was in a measure confirmed many years 
later by Lord Macdonnell, who, when 
Under Secretary for Ireland, was under- 
stood to have the King’s personal sympa- 
thy and moral support in all that he en- 
deavored to accomplish toward the 
friendly settlement of the Nationalist 
problem. But the public are entirely in 
the dark as to the views of King George 
about these matters, and all that can be 
said by way of indication is that while 
intimate friends and associates of 


the new monarch, and of his consort, are 
far more restricted in number than those 
of Edward VII, form indeed a very small 
circle, they for the most part belong to 


the Liberal party, conspicuous among 
them being Lord and Lady Beauchamp. 

George V has been more of a student 
than was his father prior to his accession 
to the throne, and since the death of his 
elder brother, the Duke of Clarence, and 
his marriage, has been conscientiously 
endeavoring to prepare himself in every 
way for the responsibilities of sov- 
ereignty. Edward VII was content, un- 
til he became King, to derive his knowl- 
edge of things from personal conversa- 
tion with men of every class in life, who 
naturally endeavored in their talk to 
show themselves at their very best, with 
the object of creating a good and last- 
ing impression upon the future monarch 
of the British Empire. Indeed, he did 
but little reading save Romans-d-clef 
(key novels), such as Alphonse Daudet’s 
“Nabab,” and memoirs. In the latter 
connection I’ can recall how astonished 
Edward, then Prince of Wales, and Leon 
Gambetta were, when they met for the 
first time at dejeuner, at the Hotel Bris- 
tol, in 1878, to each find that the other 
had just finished reading the .“Reminis- 
cences of Nassau Senior,” which had ap- 
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peared in the previous week, and fur- 
nished the theme of the conversation 
thruout the luncheon. Altho we were a 
party of about a dozen or more, yet the 
Prince and Gambetta were the only two 


present- who had mastered the contents 


of the book. 

George V is of a much more studious 
character, or rather has become so since 
his marriage, and he comes to the throne 
with a far more extensive knowledge of 
constitutional law and of kindred mat- 
ters than did his father. It may be 
doubted whether the latter ever realized, 
until he became King, what were the 
prerogatives and limitations of the Brit- 
ish monarchy. Of this I can furnish a 
strange and yet illustrative instance, 
which has never yet appeared in print. 
It may be recalled that at one moment 
the late Duke of Clarence was complete- 
ly infatuated with Princess Helene of 
Orleans, who returned his affection, and 
was deeply in love with him. They be- 
came privately engaged; that is to say. 
with the knowledge of their respective 
parents, who strongly favored the match. 
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No one was more enthusiastic about it 
than King Edward, who could not con- 
ceive that the question of religion could 
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enabling his eldest son to marry a Ro- 
He seem<d to 


man Catholic princess. 


imagine that there would be no difficulty 
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prove any stumbling block. Recalling 
that the Comte de Paris’s mother, the 
late Duchess of Orleans, had lived and 
died as a Lutheran, he expected that the 
Princess would readily consent to be- 
come a convert from Roman Catholicism 
to the Church of England. He found, 
however, that the Princess would not 
hear of any such thing, and that her 
stand in the matter was approved 
by her father. In nowise discouraged, 
he thereupon turned to the ministers of 
the day and to the great law officers of 
the Crown, asking them to arrange for 
the immediate enactment of a measure 


whatsoever about the affair, and was 
amazed to find that both the ministers 
and the law officers declared the passage 
of any such bill to be quite impractica- 
ble, in view of the provisions of the Act 
of Settlement, by the terms of which the 
present dynasty holds the English throne 
and that the Duke of Clarence could not 
contract any such matrimonial alliance 
without forfeiting his rights of succes 
sion to the throne. It was then that 
Princess Helene broke off her engage- 
ment to the Duke of Clarence, to the pro- 
found sorrow of his parents, and when 
she went to Rome, immediately after- 
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ward, attended by old General Baron 
de Charrette and his American wife, and 
was accorded several long private audi- 
ences by Leo XIII, it was not, as alleged 
at the time in court circles, to secure his 
consent to her conversion to Protestant- 
ism, but to seek spiritual consolation and 
the approval of the Pontiff, for having 
made a particularly cruel sacrifice of 
her heart to her conscience. If I men- 
tion this, it is because it shows how com- 
pletely Edward VII, as Prince of Wales, 
failed to understand the insuperable ob- 
stacles to the marriage of Princess 
Helene to his eldest son, arising from 
the provisions of the Act of Settlement 
and from the National Constitution. 
George V would never, as heir apparent, 
have been under any such misapprehen- 
sion. 

This is not the only respect in which 
George comes to the throne more care- 
fully equipped for his task of sov- 
ereignty than his father. Queen Vic- 


toria, while entrusting to her eldest son 
all the more ornamental duties of the 
Crown, had rigidly excluded him, until 


the very last, from any share or voice 
in the government. He was, in fact, a 
complete stranger to the routine of 
rulership of the vast British Empire, 
and during the first fortnight or three 
weeks after his accession was forced 
constantly to appeal for information and 
advice to his youngest sister, Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, who had been her 
mother’s constant companion, and who 
knew much more about the duties of a 
monarch than he did. Nothing of the 
kind has happened in the case of George 
V. For his father, taught by his own 
experiences in tgo1, has for the last 
three or four years associated his only 
son, who was also his most intimate 
friend, in most of his work. Every 
morning, when the then Prince of Wales 
was in town, he used to walk or drive 
over from Marlborough House to Buck- 
ingham Palace, immediately after break- 
fast, and remain there with the King 
until the luncheon hour, at two, occupy- 
ing an adjoining room, with the doors 
open between them, taking part in his 
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father’s interviews with his ministers 
and other advisers and officials of one 
kind and another. 

Relieving him of much labor, especial- 
ly in the matters of detail, and becoming 
in this way so thoroly acquainted not 
only with all the questions of the hour, 
in domestic and foreign affairs, but also 
with the policy and views of the Crown, 
in respect thereto, he has been able to take 
up the scepter as soon as ever his father 
laid it down, and to continue the lat- 
ter’s task of governing the Empire with- 
out any interruption, without the slight- 
est hitch, and without any of that confu- 
sion which, despite all reports to the con- 
trary, attended the death of Queen Vic- 
toria and the accession of Edward VII. 

One great asset which the late King 
had when he came to the throne was his 
personal popularity. This his successor 
does not possess to anything like the 
same degree, and in a measure he is like- 
ly to be handicapped by its comparative 
absence. Moreover, he has not his 
father’s wonderful charm of manner, his 
bonhomie and his manifest desire to 
please, which won for him so many 
friends. George V is more serious, less 
impulsive, and more deliberate, and may 
be relied upon never to take up any po- 
sition without having previously made a 
careful study thereof. In fact, he has 
the best: possible mental and moral equip- 
ment for the sovereign of an empire 
such as that of Great Britain. As time 
goes by, and his subjects learn to know 
him better, they will appreciate him more 
and more, and, provided that his life is 
spared long enough, he is likely to figure 
in English history as one of the most sa- 
gacious of its rulers. Certain it is, that 
a man who has been so singularly happy 
in his domestic relations, who is so deep- 
ly attached to his clever wife, and to his 
children, and who, above all, has been 
so good and devoted a son to his father 
and to his now widowed mother, should 
command the good will and the good 
wishes of his own subjects, near 400,- 
000,000 in number, and of the friends 
and kinsfolk of England abroad, for a 
long and prosperous reign. 


New York City 





~The Ann Arbor School of Religion 


BY R. M. WENLEY 


[It has long been recognized as a defect of the State universities that they could not 
officially provide for their students training in religion, altho this is, to say the least, as im- 


portant to the proper development of the individual as any other kind of training. 


Of the 


many voluntary efforts made to rectify this, the most progressive and promising is the 
recent combination of religious forces working among the students of the largest of the State 
universities. At the head of the School is Professor Wenley, of the Department of Philosophy, 
author of “Modern Thought and the Crisis in Belief,” a book which has aroused a great 
deal of discussion on account of iits frank recognition of the changed conditions due to bibli- 
cal criticism and scientific discovery, and its suggestions for the reconstruction of theology. 


—Eb1ror.] 


O the credit of the churches, no lit- 
T tle thought and substance have 
been devoted to arrangements for 

the spiritual welfare of students at the 
State universities. Few would allege 
gravely that these efforts have suffered 
from serious misdirection. Nevertheless, 
the problem is more complex than out- 
siders realize, even with the best inten- 
tions. One must live with it, day-in, 
day-out, to understand it. For the sake 
af brevity, it may be put summarily in 
the form of two questions. Is it 
sufficient that the several churches 
deal with the student as if he were a 
regular member, and nothing more? 
Evidently, they think not. Then, if not, 
how is he to be handled—as a student 
primarily? Now, tendencies to confuse 
the two have manifested themselves, or, 
at least, the associations inseparable from 
the former have affected the methods 
employed to solve the latter. It is true 
that, on the whole, the plan has been to 
treat the student as a church member, 
plus somethingelse. Yet, occasionally, this 
“something else” has been interpreted. 
in practice at all events, as if synonymous 
with a sabbath school pupil of larger 
growth. . And, no matter how defensible 
this outlook may be, or how naturally it 
may follow in the circumstances, it falls 
short of efficiency. For it fails to grap- 
ple with the problem, which may be put 
thus. Here is a great educational insti- 
tution: all the “ologies” and sciences, all 
the technical and professional pursuits 
are represented by men of reputation, 
often of distinction: the grand exception 
is, not formal theology (we do not dis- 
cuss this), but religion—in its nature as 
an integral part of human experience, in 
the profound influence it has exerted and 
is exerting over the destiny of the race. 
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And the question comes to be, “How can 
those of us who realize its immense im- 
portance arrange to bring this side of 
our common humanity before the student 
with comparable force, not to say attrac- 
tiveness?” The Ann Arbor School of 
Religion was organized two years ago, 
in the hope that it might pave the way 
to a solution for the University of Michi- 
gan, where serious interest in religion 
prevails among the student body in 
marked degree. Apart altogether from 


other signs that could be mentioned, it is 
significant that more than thirty under- 
graduates have determined to devote 
themselves to the foreign mission field. 


Plainly, several large considerations 
are involved here. I am able to indicate 
them in barest outline only, altho any one 
might well fill my entire space. Their 
existence is the reason for the existence 
of the school. 1. Education confronts a 
unique situation today. Even during 
the Renascence, there was not such a 
vast body of new material to be nego- 
tiated in higher education. Hence, time- 
tables expand, and drafts upon student 
interest and energy multiply continually. 
We contend that, be our intellectual ad- 
vance never sO-successful, this is not 
enough, if spiriftial nurture lag. All! can 
refer to Eucken for ample justification 
(cf. “The Life of the Human Spirit,” 
pp. 565 f.). The very maze of informa- 
tion tends to individualism, our besetting 
sin. 2. Social problems crowd upon us; 
our mixt and migratory population loos- 
ens the institutionalism which, together 
with a due sense of obligation to others, 
is best calculated to control unrest. Re- 
ligion has always been the taproot o! 
these safeguards. And, as our genera- 
tion must needs face a spiritual no less 
than an intellectual task, the rdle re 
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served to religion remains. 3. Divergent 
opinions are abroad about the relations 
between spiritual and intellectual offices. 
Some hold them inseparable. Some 
adopt the “secularist” position. Some 
insist on their partial disjunction, claim- 
ing that intellect is capable of spiritual- 
ization apart from the sanction of re- 
ligion. While they make every allow- 
ance for denominational convictions, I 
think that the leaders in the school stand 
for the first view. In other words, we 
would urge that spiritual nurture re- 
quires a discipline of its own to chasten 
intellectual acqusitiveness, and that this 
cannot be obtained from the natural 
ebullitions of the student community, 
known as “college spirit,” “freedom of 
self-governing initiative,” and the like. 
Direction of the kind offered by the uni- 
versity in intellectual matters is indis- 
pensable here too. 4. .n the amorphous 
body of a large university necessity 
exists for more definite pressure of in- 
stitutionalism, with a resultant “atmos- 
phere.” The fact that, fundamentally, 
spiritual decision and applied religion 
are identical implies no less. 5. The 
school is therefore strongly favorable to 
the preservation, in all their freshness, 
persuasion and sanctity, of home ties, 
and of the church connection which stu- 
dents bring with them. These furnish 
a solid basis for its work. The univer- 
sity must accentuate, because it cannot 
replace the home and the church. Ac- 
cordingly, we seek, and possess, the sup- 
port of the local denominations which 
have developed means of carrying on 
special work among students. Apart 
from this, our effort would be nullified, 
possibly impracticable. The clergy and 
student pastors occupy a prominent place 
on our staff, while the several guild- 
houses, parlors and Christian association 
rooms are placed at our disposal gener- 
ously. Nay, to a great extent our or- 
ganization plans to intensify, link up and 
strengthen the facilities given by the 
churches, 

What, then, of our aim? First, and in 
general, we wish to awaken the imagina- 
tion of the student, so that he may ap- 
preciate the wealth and sense, the benig- 
nity of the spiritual life. We hold that it 
is by no means sufficient for the benefi- 
Clary of the State to become a “good citi- 
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zen” simply—his zeal for the higher, 
holier things should be kindled. And 
this can be effected only if we accord 
him opportunity to realize the bearing 
of his own spiritual -attitude upon the 
character of others; to learn the splendid 
services wrought by the servants of the 
heavenly vision in the past; to acquire 
concrete acquaintance with the ability of 
spiritual devotion to place personality 
upon an elevated plane. Second, and 
specially, to show that voluntary sacrifice 
for the spirit already attests the pres- 
ence of a real fund of moralized energy, 
and that this is best elicited by associa- 
tion with the avowed aims of a religious 
body or society. Third, our means. We 
provide courses of instruction (as good 
as our resources can furnish) calculated 
to bring students into touch with the past 
and present influence of religion, and 
with the central forces that animate the 
religious consciousness. We believe that 
familiarity with recorded truth about 
these facts will, in the end, exert cumula- 
tive leverage, and persuade the youth 
that, whatever personal or denomina- 
tional differences in opinion may be, 
there is a solid substratum of religious 
reality in human life, and that all must 
reckon with this if they are to enjoy, and 
to help society to enjoy, a sane, sweet, 
helpful humanity . 

Finally, the work of the school is 
directed by a responsible council com- 
posed of representatives from each of the 
associated churches and societies, of 
three members of the staff at large, and 
of three members appointed annually 
from the faculties by the president of the 
university. The council elects an execu- 
tive committee on which representatives 
of the churches serve. For example, the 
committee just elected to take charge 
next year has for president an Episco- 
palian; for secretary a Baptist, and the 
remanent members are a Presbyterian, 
a Congregationalist, and a Methodist 
respectively. Four are clergymen, one 
is a layman. The school has no official 
connection with the university, altho the 
presence of the university has called it 
into being. It is a supplementary or- 
ganization, in all respects strictly volun- 
tary. The attendance upon its courses 
since its inception has averaged eight 
hundred. 


Ann Arsor, MicH. 











The Spotted Tail-Swimmer 


BY THE REV. M. MACGILLIVRAY 


tory is not uncommon in the 

rivers of the Middle States, and 
of Ontario as far north as the Ottawa. 
The name by which it is usually known 
is mud-puppy or Menobranchus, the one 
because it prefers a muddy bottom, the 
other because, tho to a slight extent a 
lung breather, it has permanent gills. Its 
present scientific name is Necturus mac- 
ulosus, which, being interpreted, means 
spotted tail-swimmer. 

Tho not at all rare, it is seldom seen, 
and hard to procure, being shy and 
nocturnal in its habits, and a dweller of 
deep water except in spawning time, 
April and May, when it approaches the 
shore. 

Sometimes lake fishermen find an in- 
dividual in- their nets, but not knowing 
what it is, or what great scientific inter- 
est it has, they throw it away as a use- 
less, ugly lizard. Nevertheless, it is not 
only one of the wonders of our Ameri- 
can fresh waters, but of natural history. 
Now and then a specimen may be seen 
in a biological museum or aquarium. 
But the creature does not thrive in cap- 
tivity, as for weeks and months at a time 
it may refuse food. 

Two summers ago, I was lucky 
enough to secure a pair hiding in a pool 
among the keel blocks of an emptied dry- 
dock on Lake Ontario. They were about 
nine inches long, and _ three-fourths 
grown. Having placed them in a roomy 
tub, with some stones for shelter and hid- 
ing, and daily renewal of fresh water, I 
kept them for several weeks, and had 
some opportunity of observing the de- 
mure and shy but wise ways of mud- 
puppy life. The coloring, if quiet, is ex- 
ceedingly rich, and very pleasing to the 
eye. The back and sides are an earthy 
brown, with a faint suggestion of yellow 
undertone, and irregularly spotted with 
black. The belly and inside of the legs 
are a light fawn. The three gill trunks 
on each side of the neck are brown, and 
the long, pendant gill-fringes a deep, 
most delicate ruby. The eyes are small, 
black and beady, without lids, and rather 
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. ‘HIS little animal of mysterious his- 


snaky looking. The snout is short and 
broad, with the small nostrils nea: the 
tip. The mouth is large and tootiiless, 
and the food is taken in by suction. The 
legs are slender, weak, four-toed, unable 
to give much support on land to the 
long, flexible body, but in the water suf- 
ficient for slow movement on the bottom. 
The skin is smooth, soft and oily. 

The tail is muscular and strong, but 
in swimming the body undulates as well 
as the tail. In changing the water and 
refilling their tub I sometimes used the 
garden hose, which created a strong, 
rapid, circular current. As soon as they 
felt this they would promptly tuck their 
little legs into their sides, and head up 
stream, when their fine swimming 
powers and exceedingly graceful move- 
ment could be seen to utmost advantage. 
Then, to the uncritical eye, they might 
pass for any common fish resembling 
them in size and color, and reveal noth- 
ing of their reptilian and exceptional 
character. After a vigorous spurt 
against the rushing stream they would 
quickly tire, for they are not long-dis- 
tance swimmers, and drop into the cen- 
ter of the eddy, where, unresistingly, 
and looped head and tail, they would 
float around in the swirling water. This, 
however, was a moment to see to best 
advantage the beautiful play of the ruby 
branchial fringes, as they were vigorous- 
ly waved in the fresh, cool water, to get 
their breath, as it were. On _ things 
quieting down, they would shuffle away 
into such hiding as they could effect. 

As to food, they are carnivorous, liv- 
ing on worms, minnows, small crusta- 
ceans and insects, but rather fastidious, 
disdaining to touch any dead thing, ex- 
cept possibly a bit of fresh liver now 
and then, under extreme hunger. My 
captives took an earthworm apiece the 
second day, but, for the rest of the 
two weeks I had them, they fasted, and 
refused to look at the liveliest, juciest 
wriggling morsel’ with which I could 
tempt their appetite. The authorities 
say that with only a frequent change of 
water they will live for months without 
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THE SPOTTED TAIL-SWIMMER 


fod. Out of the water, notwithstand- 
ing their lung-sacs, they die in less than 
six hours. 

The science master of the Collegiate 
Institute borrowed one to show his 
senior class in biology, leaving the other 
alone for the night. The well-filled tub, 
placed in the back lawn, was covered 
with light pieces of board, except one 
small corner about an inch wide, and so 
the lone puppy was thought to be secure. 
But next morning my surprise may be 
imagined when I found it gone. 

Searching for my missing amphibian, 
there it was in the grass about a dozen 
feet away, covered with dirt, inert, stiff, 
apparently dead. On returning it to the 
water, however, it very soon gave signs 
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went down, they came freely out of their 
hiding, and grew extremely restless, re- 
peatedly giving a few strong swimming 
strokes, and trying to climb over the rim 
of the vessel. To prevent this, and bear- 
ing in mind the night escapade already 
mentioned, the tub, after sunset, was 
kept carefully covered and the water left 
about two inches below the edge. Nec- 
turus would seem to be a sort of night- 
hawk of the waters. 

After a very superficial acquaintance 
with them for two weeks, from the out- 
side of course, I returned them to their 
native waters, where they were quick to 
realize and appreciate their freedom, 
and seek cover under the friendly weeds. 
They are said to be excellent eating. 
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THE SPOTTED TAIL-SWIMMER. 


of life. The gill fringes lost their livid 
hue, and recovered their deep, ruby tint. 
And, as. they resumed their function, a 
number of large air bubbles were ex- 
pelled, showing conclusively enough 
that in its night excursion among the 
_ the animal’ was making use of its 
ungs. How long it was out of the 
water it is impossible to say, but the con- 
ditions of life were favorable, the night 
being cool, and the dew heavy. 

During the day they would lie on the 
bottom, inactive, and hidden behind the 
rocks placed there for their comfort. A 
few times I observed them crawling out 
cautiously into view, and lifting them- 
selves up on their forelegs, as if looking 
for some way of escape. As the sun 


And now what is there of popular or 
scientific interest in the life of this ani- 
mal to warrant a sketch of its general 
appearance and ways of life? Many 
things and many mysteries. 

Tho quite common in the lakes and 
larger rivers and streams of mid-Amer- 
ica, it is but rarely seen, by reason of its 
nocturnal and hiding habits and bottom 
coloration. Popularly speaking, it is an 
amphibian, part fish, part frog, part 
lizard. It is lizard in shape, and for the 
supply of its blood with oxygen pos- 
sesses both the lungs of the frog and 
the gills of a fish. Living exclusively in 
water, its lungs are mere air-sacs, and 
not sufficiently developed to sustain life 
for any length of time on land. And yet 
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the animal uses them to some extent, 
even in the water. My captives would 
repeatedly rise in their tub, thrust their 
noses out of the water, and swallow a 
mouthful of air, which, a few moments 
later, would bubble back to the surface. 
The eggs of Necturus, about the size 
of peas, are laid in small clusters dur- 
ing the months of April and May, in 
shallow water, on the under surface of 
such objects, rocks or logs or boards, as 
they may find. The spawning grounds 
are visited at night, as the animals are 
never seen during the day, and the eggs 
may be found in a few feet of water by 
turning over the boards or other timber 
lying on the bottom. When boards or 
logs are not available, an old sunken 
shoe, or hat, or kettle has been made use 
of. Advantage is taken of this spawn- 
ing habit by egg collectors, who, in the 
fall, sink boards in suitable localities to 
be ready for use by the animals in the 
spring. In this way eggs have been se- 
cured, and subsequently hatched out, 
giving considerable knowledge of the 
growth and habits of the baby Necturus. 
Now, a word on the mystery which 
surrounds the history of this animal. Is 
it as we know it the perfect adult form, 
or an arrested development? Why has 
it lungs which have dry land and air in 
view? In this case, why have they not 
proceeded to full functional use, and why 
have not the gills been dropped? The 
gills suggest, of course, aquatic origin, 
but the presence of elementary lungs is 


prophetic of land existence later on, as 
comes to pass in the case of other lizards, 
and of the common frog. The tadpole 
is born from the egg with gills and tail, 
and lives for a season the life of a fish, 
but its changes continue until gills and 
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tail are discarded, and lungs ‘and lezs 
are developed, when it comes out on the 
dry ground, a pretty perfect air-breaih- 
ing animal, altho, as a frog, it never «n- 
tirely loses its affection for the elemcnt 
of its first home, and the comforts o: a 
frequent bath. 

This is all orderly and regular, but 
Menobranchus seems to have stopped 
half way. Has it reached only the im- 
mature, larval stage, with just a hint of 
a more advanced estate, to which jor 
some undiscovered reason it has not yet 
attained, but capable, nevertheless, in this 
condition, by some dark mystery of na- 
ture, of producing its kind? And is there 
any other animal known which might, 
with some show ‘of probability, be re- 
garded as the adult form of the larval 
Necturus or Menobranchus? 

There are naturalists who believe 
there is, altho they are not agreed as to 
the species. Some point to one named 
Cryptobranchus (hidden gill) in support 
of their opinion. This animal occupies 
the same system of waters as Necturus, 
is without visible gills, a lung breather, 
somewhat larger, with much the same 
habits and coloring, and a history even 
more obscure. But this may be nothing 
more than an_ ill-founded ess, and 
Necturus itself, notwithstanding excep- 
tional characteristics, may be the ma- 
ture, adult form, for no one has ever 
witnessed the change from the one to 
the other. Yet, the strange fact that an 
animal should breed in what seems a lar- 
val state does not settle the question, for 
we know now of a related genus, the 
Axolotl of Mexico, which breeds in both 
the larval and adult states. 

But, as Kipling would say, that is an- 
other story. 


Kincston, Ont., Can. 
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A Visit to the Priest of Buddha 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


in the tropics, I was up and on 

my way to the holy man. The 
native who, the day before, had acted 
as messenger now smiled as I ap- 
proached and nodded in the direction of 
the temple as tho to reassure me by the 
prospect of a cordial welcome—and so 
it was. 

We talked first of matters political 
and he referred to America as a British 
colony. This impression I sought to 
correct and asked him for an atlas. He 
said he had one and the Burmese disciple 
brought me a tourist handbook adver- 
tisement in which was a map of the 
world, Mercator projection. |, pointed 
out my country; but the frogen wastes 
of Canada showed up so sfagnificently 
over the well stretched J6ngitudes and 
looked so warm and présperous in their 
coat of red that he might be pardoned 
for regarding our “Great Republic” as a 
mere fringe on the grand robe of our 
northern sister. 

By his manner he implied that if Eng- 
land did not own it, there could be noth- 
ing worth owning. He pointed to the 
Continent of South America as also a 
British colony and seemed puzzled at 
hearing there were a dozen _inde- 
pendent states there not yet anglicised. 
Regarding Africa he seemed more at 
home, and asked me if I had been there. 
On my answering in the affirmative, he, 
with some warmth, asked me to point out 
the battlefields of the Boer war. As the 
whole of the Dark Continent occupied in 
his map less space than a cake of toilet 
soap and not even Pretoria was indi- 
cated, I could only put my finger 
vaguely over a few thousand square 
miles north of Cape Town—and he 
seemed easier in his mind. 

Then he asked me if Holland was as 
strong as England. He seemed surprised 
when I told him that Holland was a geo- 
graphical midget. After a little reflec- 
tion, he said with conviction: “The 
Boers conquer England if Holland fight 
with Boers!” 


A’ sunrise, which is about six o’clock 


Evidently the Boer prisoners, some of 
whom England kept in Ceylon, must 
have spread interesting rumors regard- 


. ing the resources of their parent country 


—and I don’t know how my correction 
affected him, 

Then the chief priest informed me 
that Russia was bigger than the British 
Empire. To which I replied by pointing 
out that on the map much that passed 
for Russia was merely snow fields and 
waste. My Burmese Buddhist showed 
much sympathy for the Japanese in the 
late war and drew the conclusion that 
Japan, having conquered the biggest of 
the European powers, could now proceed 
to the demolition of an inferior empire 
—namely the British. Of course I told 
him that mere bigness of territory and 
multiplicity of big men did not make na- 
tional strength. That England was the 
greatest of empires because her adminis- 
tration was honest and just. When I re- 
ferred to-~equality before the law in 
British colonies Pandita protested that 
British law favored the Christian mis- 
sionary and did not do so much for the 
Buddhist. When I asked him for his rea- 
sons he said that his monastery in Ran- 
goon wished to make repairs, but the 
British authorities objected. I said I 
would go to Rangoon and inquire and 
write to him and this seemed to please 
him. 

Then he served tea and I begged him 
to give mre no more food, because my 
religion made me fast at this time. And 
indeed I still felt the effects of yester- 
day’s orgy. 

Then the chief priest reverted to re- 
ligious precepts, in which field he showed 
to more advantage than in the sordid 
one of grasping politicians. 

“The good Buddhist,” said he, “must 
eat only in the forenoon. 

“He must sleep on a hard bed. 

“He must not dance or look on at 
dancing or singing. 

“He must not smell scent or use 
flowers for decorating himself. 

“He must worship on the Sabbath”— 
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and to my question the priest said that 
there were four Sabbaths in each month, 
tho. not calendared in regular intervals, 
as with us, 

When I inspected his bedroom I 
found his bed furnished with a mattress 
quite as soft as mine at home—altho his 
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stones. And this rule seemed borne cut 
in their practice, for my Buddhist !.ad 
not a single ornament or article of war 
save the single yellow piece of woven 
goods which he handled with singular 
grace—usually having one arm and 
shoulder bare, as in the days of Phidias. 








aid 








THE BUDDHIST PRIEST. 


disciple slept on a piece of matting at 
the foot of the bed. 

However, I did not call his attention 
to this divergence between precept and 
practice, for I had heard of Roman 
Catholic priests enjoying creature com- 
‘forts and even a bishop of New York 
has slept with something softer than a 
piece of matting. As to meat eating my 
Buddhist said that while the good Bud- 
dhist must not kill, still he may eat if he 
happens to find it, provided he did not 
himself do the butchering or order it 
done. I pretended not to see any casu- 
istry here. So I asked him what he did 
to those who broke the ten command- 
ments. 

He answered promptly that he did not 
punish them bodily in this world, but 
they suffered in the after life. 

Later on he added another precept 
that the Buddhist priest not only may 
not touch money, but may not wear any 
jewelry or even touch or look at precious 


Indeed there was so much of magnifi- 
cence to me in the perfect skin and gen- 
eral physical symmetry of these priests 
that any addition would seem like put- 
ting trousers on a thorobred greyhound, 

The reverend Pandita not only had, 
with his assistants, apparently perfect 
physical condition—clear eyes—good 
teeth—graceful movement; but as he 
spoke I recalled some Buddhist monas- 
teries or schools for priests in Pekin. 
Kioto and in Colombo also—and can re- 
call no priest who was not also a well- 
built man. 

Yet when | asked Pandita he insisted 
that the priesthood is open to all—rich 
and poor—plebeian or royal birth—ath- 
lete or cripple. However, he did add 
that there were 227 rules which priests 
must learn and practise and I infer from 
what he said that these practices, like 
those of a West Point cadet, virtually 
exclude all but the fairly competent men. 

Pandita also admitted, in apparent 
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THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK 


contradiction of a previous statement. 
that he ordered penances or punishment 
for transgression of rules—for instance 
said he, “I order him to sweep the paths 
about the temple or I make him draw 
the water.” 

This would correspond to what all 
novitiates submit to, particularly the 
West Point “‘plebe”—and would that it 
formed a feature of freshman life in our 
colleges. Pandita said that meditation 
or spiritual absorption formed an im- 
portant part of his daily life—but at this 
point I had to resume my sandals and 
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hurry home to breakfast with my Scotch 
friend at 9:30 a. m. 

Thou blessed Buddhist—look at this 
bill of fare, concocted for Christians in 
the tropics—and can you wonder if the 
curse of God fall heavy on their over- 
loaded stomachs? And this is the every- 
day fare of the everyday tropical tour- 
ist—and it’s a small thing compared 
to what is provided for luncheon, and as 
nothing to the monster that greets you 
for dinner at an hour when rational 
folk should be going to bed. So here’s 
the breakfast bell—and more tomorrow! 


Cotomso, CEYLON. 


The Postal Savings Bank 


BY THOMAS H. CARTER 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM MONTANA. 


cently passed by the Senate is 
now being considered by the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
of the House of Representatives. It is 
fair to assume that differences of opinion 
disclosed in the Senate debate are re- 
flected in the committee, but of late ac- 
tive opposition to the bill has abated. 
Organized crusades against the measure 
seem to have been abandoned, and the 
great weight of public opinion is un- 
doubtedly settled in its favor. The prin- 
ciple being approved, the only issue re- 
maining involves details concerned 
largely with the disposition of the money 
when deposited with the postmasters. It 
is predicted that the aggregate of the 
deposits will ultimately reach from 
$500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000, and if 
that large amount is drawn from the 
same general sources in this country that 
supply the postal deposits in other coun- 
tries, the fund will be made up largely 
of money now idle or in hiding. 
Admitting it desirable to extend the 
privileges of a postal savings system to 
the people, the bill would pass and be- 
come a law very promptly were it not 
for the controversy growing out of con- 
 flicting opinions as to the disposition of 
the money by the Government. Accord- 


1- Postal Savings Bank bill re- 


ing to one view earnestly advocated, all 
the deposits excepting only a necessary 
reserve for the needs of current business 
should be invested in bonds or other:se- 
curities of;the United States, or in such 
bonds or securities as savings banks are 
permitted to purchase under the laws of 
the respective States. It is contended 
that this would impoverish the circula- 
tion thruout the country by withdrawing 
a large amount of loose change from 
each locality, and that to avert this, the 
money, when received at the post office 
in a given town, should be deposited at 
once in the local bank; and some go so 
far as to insist that the trustees in charge 
of the deposits should not be permitted 
to withdraw moneys from the local banks 
except to pay postal depositors or interest 
on their deposits. The advocates of this 
last suggestion are cormpelled to admit 
that the constitutional right of the Gov- 
ernment to receive deposits at the post 
offices for the sole purpose of redeposit- 
ing the same in banks is very question- 
able. Able lawyers, whose opinions are 
entitled to the highest consideration, 
maintain that there is no constitutional 
warrant for any such proceeding. Clear- 
ly, the relation of debtor and creditor 
would exist between the depositor and 
the Government, or, in other words, the 
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Government would, thru the _post- 
masters, borrow from the people, and it 
is insisted by those who raise the consti- 
tutional question that money can only 
be borrowed for public purposes, and 
that where the act authorizing the loan 
shows upon its face that the loan is 
sought to serve purely private ends it 
would be held unconstitutional. 

The fate of the Postal Savings Bank 
bill depends upon the harmonizing of 
these conflicting views. The bill as 
passed by the Senate provides for depos- 
its in the local banks subject to pre- 
scribed conditions, and further provides 
that in time of war or other exigency 
involving the public credit, the funds 
may be invested in bonds or other securi- 
ties of the United States. It will be ob- 
served that this gives only a remote 
flavor of public purpose, which is not sat- 
isfactory to the advocates of investment 
in Government bonds in preference to 
any other disposition of the funds. 
Henceforth, the controversy will center 
around the proposal to so amend the bill 
as to leave the trustees at perfect liberty 
to invest in Government bonds whenever 


and to such extent they may - think 


proper. Many apprehend that if left un- 
restrained by law the trustees might be 
tempted to concentrate the deposits in 
the large financial centers in aid of 
speculation or large business operations ; 
and while fear in this particular is based 
upon the violent assumption that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Post- 
master-General and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral would be disregardful of the public 
interests, there is sufficient in it to jus- 
tify such restrictions as might be neces- 
sary to forestall any such result. 

The advocates of the postal savings 
system have such confidence in the 
beneficent results destined to flow from 
its establishment that they will be found 
disposed to yield many minor points in 
‘order to succeed. The President is an 
ardent advocate of the system and a firm 
believer in the doctrine that it is the duty 
of a party to redeem its pledges made to 
the people. In consequence, President 
Taft may be relied upon to use every in- 
fluence of his great office which can be 
properly employed to forward the meas- 
ure. Many Republicans who doubt the 
wisdom of the departure so far respect 
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the party pledge that they will, in -he 
end, acquiesce in the passage of the ill 
in such form as may fairly meet tl cir 
views. It is quite likely that a caucus 
of the Republican members will be con- 
vened for the purpose of exchanging 
opinions and seeking a common ground 
upon which all can stand in support of 
the bill. Assured as it is of the coriial 
support of the Administration, the earn- 
est advocacy of many, and the disposi- 
tion of all Republicans to redeem the 
party pledge, the Postal Savings bill will 
probably become a law before the close 
of this session of Congress. 

The pending bill provides the simp est 
form of postal savings depository ever 
known. It is free from complications 
and strictly limited in extent and scope 
to the needs of laborers, school children 
and others who have no bank accounts, 
as a rule, and whose deposits and busi- 
ness relations are so limited as to be of 
little concern to the average bank. 

Under the bill only individuals over 
the age of ten years can open accounts, 
and no individual can have more than one 
account; monthly deposits may not ag- 
gregate more than $100 and the total de- 
posit to the credit of any one individual 
can never exceed $500 exclusive of ac- 
cumulated interest. 

In Great. Britain the postal savings 
system, which has been in operation since 
1861, goes far beyond the limits pre- 
scribed by the Senate bill. In the United 
Kingdom individuals, friendly societies, 
charitable societies, penny banks, regis- 
trars of county courts, schools, and sold- 
iers wherever in service may deposit, and 
trades unions are allowed to invest their 
funds to the extent of $1,000 in any one 
year, or a maximum of $5,000 in all. 
Many of the penny banks deposit all 
their funds in the postal banks, and the 
funds of the county courts so deposited 
reach large amounts. Interest is paid at 
the rate of 214 per cent. There are over 
1,000,000 depositors with aggregate de- 
posits of approximately $800,000,000. 

In France the post offices receive de- 
posits from individuals and also from 
associations, and may accept gifts and 
legacies. 

In Italy the postal system offers broad 
inducements to depositors. Money paid 
into courts of justice is deposited in post 
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office savings banks, and dividends on 
Government securities are collected and 
converted into deposits; lottery prizes 
are collected and deposited; special 
facilities are afforded for the small sav- 
ings of school children, and Government 
bonds are purchased for depositors. 
From 1876 to 1899 the Italian post office 
banks made a net profit of over $5,000,- 
000 on current deposits together with an 
additional sum on business from courts 
of justice, making an aggregate of 
$6,500,000. 

In the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy the postal deposits are invested in 
Government securities, and this is true 
as to Sweden ; but in addition to Govern- 
ment securities Sweden invests these de- 
posits in securities of Swedish general 
mortgage banks and direct loans to 
Swedish towns, and the bank will at any 
time, without cost to the depositor, con: 
vert his deposit or any part thereof into 
these securities. Since the organization 
of state insurance in 1903, the post office 
savings banks of Sweden collect insur- 
ance premiums and make payments on 
account of the insurance fund. 

In Austria the funds are invested in 
interest-bearing Austrian securities, and 
within the last twenty-five years in addi- 
tion to paying all expenses and placing 
nearly $1,000,000 in the permanent re- 
serve fund, the postal savings system has 
enriched the treasury to the extent of 
approximately $8,500,000. A checking 
and clearing department has been in 
operation in connection with this system 
for a long time. The privilege of using 
the postal savings banks has been ex- 
tended to the ships of the imperial and 
royal navy, and more than 12,000 cor- 
porations and societies—philanthropic, 
religious and otherwise—keep their ac- 
counts in the postal savings banks. 
These include trades unions, school clubs, 
fire brigades, parish fund committees, 
workhouse and relief funds, etc. Since 
I901 the postal system loans money on 
mortgage security and gives discounts to 
depositors on Government securities and 
stocks of various states of the empire. 
Rural letter carriers are authorized to 
accept deposits. 

From these suggestions it will be per- 
ceived that without any protest from the 
banking interests the postal savings sys- 
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tem has been projected into the business 
activities of other countries far beyond 
the limit prescribed by the Senate bill. 
That measure proposes to establish the 
system on the simplest possible lines, so 
as to extend savings bank facilities to all 
parts of the country for the benefit of 
those desiring to save small sums. Any 
reflecting person will readily admit that 
the encouragement of thrift conforms to 
the highest order of sound public policy, 
and it is difficult to understand how any 
one can object to a measure which has 
this purpose in view. Worldwide ex- 
perience bears most ample witness to the 
beneficent results and the eminent suc- 
cess of the system. It has been for a 
long time and is now in successful oper- 
ation in the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Canada, Austria, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Hungary, Japan, 
Egypt, Russia and the colonies and de- 
pendencies of each of the countries hav- 
ing possessions or territorial jurisdiction 
beyond the limits of the parent state. 

No better evidence of the soundness 
and public appreciation of the system 
can be adduced than is to be found in the 
steady growth of deposits. In the 
United Kingdom there were 178,495 de- 
positors in 1862, with deposits amounting 
to $8,264,392, and the depositors steadily 
increased until in 1908 they numbered 
11,018,251, with total deposits amount- 
ing to. $781,794,533, an increase in the 
amount of deposits of nearly 95 per cent. 
France had, in 1882, postal savings bank 
depositors numbering 211,580, with de- 
posits totaling $9,187,116, while in 1908 
the depositors had increased to 5,291,673, 
with deposits of $296,641,000. In 1876 
in Italy 57,354 persons had deposits 
amounting to $471,577, while in 1908 the 
depositors numbered 4,981,920, and de- 
posits had grown to $290,808,886. In 
Sweden, in 1884, there were 79,513 de- 
positors, with $221,808 on deposit, and 
in 1907 the number had increased to 
566,976, with deposits of $13,582,491. 
Postal savings depositors in Canada in 
1869 numbered 7,212, with $856,814 on 
deposit, and in 1908 they numbered 165,- 
691 depositors, with $47,564,284 on de- 
posit. In 1883 Austria had 352,886 de- 
positors, with deposits aggregating 
$1,624,707, and in 1908 2,106,539 depos- 
itors, with $46,009,897 on deposit ; while 
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the checking accounts in postal savings 
banks in that country increased from 167 
depositors, with $44,250 of deposits, to 
86,560 depositors, with $65,467,500 of 
checking deposits during the same length 
of time. In 1881 The Netherlands had 
22,831 depositors, with $345,166 on de- 
posit, and in 1908 depositors numbered 
1,401,670, with $59,499,168 on deposit. 
In 1870 Belgium’s depositors numbered 
4,416, with deposits of $171,985; in 1907 
depositors: numbered 2,106,237, with de- 
posits of $134,040,979. Hungary, in 


1886, had 85,517 depositors, with $572,- 
863 on deposit, and in 1908, including 
both savings and checking accounts, the 
depositors numbered 701,790, with total 
deposits of $33,362,725. Japan makes a 
showing of 1,843 depositors in 1875, 
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with deposits of $7,582, and 8,01 ;,19; 
depositors in 1908, with $46,275,3¢ 1 on 
deposit. Egypt, in 1901, had 6,74) de. 
positors, with $234,753 on deposit and 
in 1908 there were 86,728 depos tors, 
with $1,986,755 on deposit. In 18% 
Russia had 240,000 depositors, with $14. 
471,500 on deposit, which number had 
increased in 1907 to 1,788,990 depos ‘tors, 
with $128,873,169 on deposit. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the course 
of undeviating success. Wherever the 
system has been established it ha: en- 
joyed merited confidence and _ healthy 
growth. After brief trial in this coun- 
try it will be difficult to find any one will- 
ing to admit ever having opposed the 
Postal Savings Bank bill. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


oe 


The Reformation of Islam 


BY A MEMBER OF THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT 


[No more amazing revolution in the world’s history, unless it be that which is giving 
Western civilization to Japan and China, now demands consideration of intelligent people 
than that which is attempting to do this same work for all Mohammedanism, thru constitutional 
liberty in Turkey. The article which follows is a sermon delivered by Mr. Eobedulla, a mem- 
ber of the Turkish Parliament, in the Mosque of St. Sophia in Constantinople, next to that 
in Mecca the greatest of all mosques, as it was once the greatest of all Christian churches. 
To his argument that the Law, that is, the code embodied in the Quran, will allow popular 
government, hitherto so utterly denied, he brings the support of the Sheik-ul-Islam, the head 


of the Mohammedan community in Turkey. 


Papazian.—Ep1Tor. } 


OME people doubt whether a con- 
S stitutional government can be har- 
monized with the law of Islam. 
They question the legitimacy of running 
the government in co-operation with 
men professing another religion than our 
own. The Declaration recently pre- 
pared by the Sheik-ul-Islam, and for- 
warded to all sections of the Ottoman 
Empire, was promulgated with a view to 
correcting this notion. The first thing 
challenging our attention in that Dec- 
laration is the question of sovereignty in 
a government. Where does sovereignty 
reside? Since the aim of any govern- 
ment should be the happiness, peace and 
well being of the people, sovereignty 
must rest with the people, not with the 
Padishah. The Padishah is the servant 
of the people. Under the former regime 


This sermon is the most interesting utterance 
of the kind that has come under our observation. 


The translation is by the Rev. M. G. 


the Padishah was sovereign, the people 
mere servants. Nobody dared to open 
the mouth. Everything was done ac- 
cording to the supreme pleasure of his 
Majesty. But Islam does not believe 
this. The Padishah is entrusted with the 
duty of ministering to the well being and 
peace of the people. The Padishah is 
not supreme, but subject. The people 
are supreme. 

Again, some people suppose the ob 
ject of the government to be to secure 
the living of a certain class. The off- 
cials from the highest to the lowest were 
of this opinion, nor have they yet 
changed their minds. Those who have 
lost their positions in consequence of re- 
cent reforms in administration are heard 
invariably complaining. “I have been 
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THE REFORMATION OF ISLAM. 


twenty years, and now that I am out of 
office | ought to be supported by the 
State.” Rather they ought to say: “For 
twenty years I have lived upon the State 
It is long enough.” 
Who ever heard of an official accepting 
office with the desire to serve the State? 
Every one has sought office with an eye 
upon comfortable living and graft. It 
is forgotten that the government is not 
an organization for insuring the support 
of a certain class, but a mere servant of 
the people to assist them in the effort to 
secure a livelihood. Officials ought to 
regard the office as a ministry, yea, a 
worship; and history is our witness that 
Islam made its successful march toward 
the heart of France during the period 
when officials were accustomed to look 
upon their offices as an act of worship. 
We now come to the question, whether 
the Mohammedan law may be reconciled 
with the idea of constitutionalism. It 
was after centuries of struggling and ex- 
perimenting that Europe discovered con- 
stitutionalism to be the best form of gov- 
ernment. The past two centuries have 
witnessed the establishing of constitu- 


tional government in England, France 


and other countries. Some of our own 
people recently having visited Europe 
and having been convinced of the bene- 
fits of constitutionalism have returned 
home to establish the same in our own 
country. Some men among us are of 
the opinion that this European style is 
alien to the genius of Islam, and con- 
sider any appropriation of European 
thought an act of blasphemy. They are 
in error. We indeed imported constitu- 
tionalism from Europe on being con- 
vinced of the efficiency of the system by 
the study of books on sociology. But 
while Europe learned the import of con- 
stitutionalism two hundred years ago, 
Islam learned and taught it thirteen hun- 
dred years ago. Wherever the Moham- 
medan law gives specific directions as to 
affairs of the state, as to marriage, as 
to inheritancy, etc., such injunctions are 
addressed, not to the Padishah, not to the 
posterity of the Prophet, not to the 
Caliph, but to the people. Tho the word 
“Parliament” does not occur in the law, 
the system is there. 

One may ask: “Why, then, has not the 
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world of Islam adopted constitutionalism 
earlier ?” 

The reason is that the common people 
do not understand the Holy Quran; they 
are in ignorance about the divine law. 
The Quran being written in the Arabic 
language, is unintelligible to the Turks. 
It must be rendered into the Turkish 
tongue before people can learn their obli- 
gations and privileges. There can be no 
reasonable objection to translating the 
Quran into Turkish. Divine revelation 
can make no discrimination between 
Arabic and Turkish, The Quran was 
given by God in Arabic because the 
Prophet was of the Arab stock. It 
should be printed in Turkish for the sake 
of the Turks. Unless we can read the 
Quran in our own tongue we must live 
in dark ignorance. Ignorance has 
driven our people into fanaticism. Many 
Europeans say of us: “Moslems are bar- 
barians, Moslems are savages, Moslems 
cannot be reformed, Moslems are not 
capable of civilization.” As long as we 
remain in ignorance we deserve all this 
condemnation, and must some day for- 
feit our own land. 

The law is a way pointed out by God 
for the happiness of man. It distin- 
guishes the right from the wrong, en- 
joining the former and forbidding the 
latter. The law was given unto the end 
of human welfare and comfort. Mo- 
hammed, our Prophet, says somewhere: 
“If any one should give you a good 
commandment in my name, even tho I 
have not given it, do it; but if another 
should give you an evil commandment, 
even tho he may say the Prophet has 
given it, do it not. I never command 
that which is evil.” Constitutionalism is 
a good thing. We ought to adopt it. 
See, we are indebted to it for the mere 
fact of this assembly. Constitutionalism 
is freedom. The law of Islam com- 
mands freedom. You have no right to 
persecute a person because of his believ- 
ing otherwise than you do, It is God’s 
function to guide men to truth. What 
right have you to judge or oppress a fel- 
low man because of his differing from 
you in thought? You may tell him what 
you believe, but may not oppress him. 
Man is not the master even of his own 
thoughts. The thought is the master of 
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the man. It is the prerogative of God to 
govern the thoughts of men. The Mo- 
hammedan law confirms this, and con- 
‘$titutionalism is based upon this free- 
dom. Under it everybody is at liberty to 
serve the public by expressing his own 
thoughts, which is a very useful device. 
If the Caliph, even the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
should make a declaration not in accord 
with the law, or not subservient to pub- 
lic welfare, it becomes the people’s duty 
to remind him of the requirements of the 
law. 

Moslems fall into fanaticism by reason 
of ignorance, and fanaticism leads them 
to consider many non-essential things as 
unlawful, all of which results in the ar- 
resting of progress. Many things, for 
instance, eating the food with the fork, 
wearing long hair, etc., commonly con- 
sidered unlawful, are not such at all. We 
lay the charge of sin and blasphemy 
upon people practising such habits as 
these which are of no consequence. Let 
me tell you what sin is. Ignorance is 
sin. Intolerance is sin. Some of us 
considering the study of astronomy and 
other sciences as unlawful have lived in 
ignorance. A sacred tradition says: “I 
have appointed all things in Heaven and 
on earth for your good.” If the term 
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“your” signifies the entire human rice, 
the Moslems of today must be classi‘ied 
outside humanity, because they do not 
avail themselves of all the things “in 
Heaven and on earth.” If it signifies ¢x- 
clusively the Moslems we may not be 
called true Moslems. Why should we 
not avail ourselves of the air by the use 
of balloons and of the stars thru the 
study of astronomy? To claim that such 
sciences are alien to Islam amounts to 
denying ourselves the right of being hu- 
man. I will even dare to assert that the 
study of geography is a religious duty. 
One ignorant of geography may con- 
found his very worship by not know- 
ing how to take the right direction in 
prayer. 

Some people, on the other hand, have 
taken pride in arguing that Islam does 
not impede civilization and progress, but 
any such statement adds nothing to the 
glory of Islam. Religion means a way, 
a road which leads to well being and 
prosperity, and, of course, the religion of 
Islam cannot be an obstacle to progress, 
yea, rather it must be an incentive to 
progress. Otherwise it would be good 
for nothing. As a matter of fact, Islam 
is a great power pushing man to prog- 
ress. 
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The Education of Women 


Tuis is a subject-on which more non- 
sense is written than almost any other. 
It is still regarded by most people as an 
open field for purely imaginative specu- 
lation regardless of the experiential evi- 
dence which has been accumulating for 
more than a generation. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that we now have some of this 
evidence brought forward and discussed 
ina sensible way by two women who are 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of the workings of the coeducational 
system in the leading State and endowed 
university of the Middle West, the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Chicago. The 
question of the segregated colleges is 
becoming of comparatively little import- 
ance, for about six times as many wo- 
men and three times as many men are 
being educated in coeducational as in 
segregated institutions. 

Mrs. Olin has made a thoro statistical 
study of educational conditions in the 
University of Wisconsin’ for half a cen- 
tury. The narrative has its amusing as- 
pect, for it shows how flimsy and mani- 
fold are the disguises which have been 
from time to.time assumed by the oppo- 
nents of women’s education to mask 
crude conservatism and_ intolerance. 
For example, they at first pro- 
fessed to fear that women could 
not stand the strain of continuous 
study. Such solicitude for the health of 
the weaker sex is all the more commend- 
able since it has rarely in the history of 
the world been manifested in connection 
with the other occupations such as 
housekeeping and factory work. But 
Mrs. Olin shows that the women students 
lose fewer class exercises from sickness 
than the men, that a larger proportion of 
them endure to the end and that the mor- 
tality of the women in after life is less. 
Of the graduates of the University of 
Wisconsin from 1869 to 1906, 6.2 per 
cent. of the men have died and 4.8 per 
cent. of the women. Altho there are 


many unknown factors involved in this 
it certainly does not indicate the fatal 
“breakdown in after life’ so commonly 
prophesied. 

Nowadays the complaint comes from 
the classicists that’ the women are 
“crowding out” the men from their half- 
emptied classrooms. Unfortunately for 
this argument Yale, Harvard, Princeton 
and Columbia find it impossible to keep 
their men from deserting to other depart- 
ments, but they cannot lay the blame on 
the women. As W. D. Howells puts it. 
“Our women really have some use for 
‘the education of a gentleman,’ but our 
men have none.” 

The experience of Wisconsin is par- 
ticularly interesting because coeducation 
was adopted there after segregation had 
proved a failure, altho for ten years ear- 
nest efforts were made to maintain separ- 
ate classes or colleges. Nothing in the 
history of the university since 1870 gives 
any warrant for the attempt of President 
Van Hise in trying to reintroduce partial 
segregation. This attempt, however, re- 
sulted in good, for it brought about an 
investigation of the question whose re- 
sults are embodied in this book and also 
caused the legislature to nip the anti- 
feminist movement in the bud by the 
passage of a law providing that: 

“All schools and colleges of the university 
shall in their respective departments and class 
exercises be open without distinction to stu- 
dents of both sexes.” 

The book is not a mere plea for co- 
education, for Mrs. Olin discusses frank- 
ly the abuses of the system, especially 
the tendency to excessive social activity. 
It is a volume which should be upon the 
open shelves of al! college libraries. 

Dean Talbot, of the University of Chi- 
cago, in a somewhat smaller volume 
takes a broader survey of The Education 
of Women,’ discussing in a very sensible 
and even tempered way the changes 
which have taken place in the position 
and duties of women and the educational 
needs which are thereby necessitated. 
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She urges the importance of more 
specific preparation for the life work of 
woman, both for the handicrafts that are 
now left to her in the home and for the 
duties that inevitably devolve upon her. 
She shows that the women’s colleges are 
far behind the coeducational in providing 
training most needed by women, such as 
household economics and eugenics. 

In the University of Chicago the reac- 
tionary influences have been more 
strongly felt than in Wisconsin, and as 
the State Legislature could not come to 
the rescue, a partial segregation of the 
lower classes has been _ introduced 
Otherwise the women are admitted free- 
ly and on equal terms to all departments 
and are making a good record for the 
sex. The last point that the believers in 
the mental inferiority of women stick to 
is that women are essentially lacking in 
the ability to do original work, such as 
is required for the doctorate. But in the 
University of Chicago the higher the 
honor given for successful research the 
larger the proportion of women. Women 
have there constituted 15.6 per cent. of 


the total number of doctors ; 8.9 per cent. 
of the rite grade; 10.8 per cent. of the 
cum laude; 15.5 of magna cum laude, 
and 20.7 of summa cum laude. 


st 


Records of the Life of Jesus 


THE application of critical methods to 
the study of the New Testament has 
seemed to many a step of doubtful ex- 
pediency. A majority of those even 
who accept the results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism have hoped that the 
sacred precincts of the New Testament, 
and especially the Gospel records, might 
remain free from invasion. But the 
problems connected with the life of 
Jesus are of such transcendent impor- 
tance in the religious world that a thoro 
investigation of all the evidences bear- 
ing upon it has become an absolute 
necessity. In regard to so vital a matter 
thinking men are no longer contented to 
accept without protest either the con- 
flicting testimony of tradition, which 
can lead only to confusion, or the wild 
conjectures of opponents to faith. For- 
tunately Old Testament study has dis- 
pelled the illusion that criticism seeks 
only to destroy, and now the best 


equipped Christian scholars, wholly in 
sympathy with the spirit of Christiamty, 
and intent on the exaltation of its trith 
and power, are devoting their energies 
to a careful examination and reinterpre- 
tation of every portion of the Gospel 
records. One of the fundamental prob- 
lems in the study of these records is 
that of the relation of the Fourth Gospel 
to the other three. The difference in 
their treatment of the life of Jesus is so 
great that Loisy has declared that “if 
Jesus spoke and acted as he is said to 
have spoken and acted in the first three 
Gospels, he did not speak and act as he 
is reported to have done in the Fourth.” 
Until recently the view of Jesus present- 
ed in the Fourth Gospel has been quite 
generally regarded as more accurate be- 
cause written by an intimate associate. 
It is well known that the first three Gos- 
pels, altho earlier than the Fourth, were 
not written by eye-witnesses. If, there- 
fore, the traditional authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel by John breaks down, a 
revolutionary change in the conception 
of New Testament beginnings is bound 
to follow. In his new volume on The 
Fourth Gospel,’ Professor Bacon, of 
Yale, attacks this problem of authorship 
with his customary vigor, thoroness and 
critical insight. Taking his stand against 
the traditional view, he writes as a parti- 
san in debate, and this leads to some 
rough handling of his opponents, the so- 
called “‘defenders” of the Gospel. But 
ont cannot wholly condemn his occa- 
sional shafts of irony and sarcasm when 
he recalls the fact that the self-styled 
“defenders” have not failed to seek ad- 
herents to their cause by stamping those 
who disagree with them as “opponents 
of revealed religion.” Professor Bacon, 
however, does not stop with merely 
pointing out weak places in the argu- 
ments for Johannine authorship. With 
patient care and critical skill he exam- 
ines every scrap of evidence, external 
and internal, direct and indirect, which 
has a bearing on the subject. His con- 
clusions are generally as well sustained 
as they are interesting. The evidence, 
he believes, goes to show that John, the 
son of Zebedee, never visited Asia 
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Minor, where the Fourth Gospel orig- 
inated, but died a martyr in Jerusalem 
at the hands of the Jews before the fall 
of that city in 70 A. D. This “Ephesian” 
Gospel, Dr. Bacon holds, was written 
about the second decade of the second 
century by some Ephesian “elder,” who 
had, on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, be- 
come familiar with several of the Gos- 
pel sites along the route. He relied 
largely on the Second and Third Gos- 
pels for his historical facts, but made 
corrections in accordance with the Ephe- 
sian Church usages, and under the inspi- 
ration of Pauline thought restated the 
traditions of Jesus’s words and deeds in 
such a way as to bring out their “spir- 
itual” value. The rise of the tradition 
attributing the Gospel to John is very 
ingeniously traced and accounted for by 
Dr. Bacon. This book is far and away 
the best and most convincing that has 
ever been written against the traditional 
authorship, and it is hard to see how its 
main contentions can be overthrown 
with the materials the traditionalists 
now have on hand. Unless other and 
more telling evidence can be found than 
that already known, it seems that the 
fight for the Johannine authorship will 
have to be given up. Fine examples of 
Professor Bacon’s unusual power and 
equipment for the task of this book are 
to be found in his convincing arguments 
for Gaius’s rejection of the Fourth Gos- 
pel, and his short but illuminating dis- 
cussion of Quartodecimanism. If one 
were disposed to find fault with a work 
of such great learning he might point 
out places where the author’s confident 
conjectures have too narrow a founda- 
tion in objective reality, and detract 
rather than add to the cogency of his 
arguments. Neither does similarity al- 
ways signify literary dependence, as 
Professor Bacon too often supposes. 
The origin of the story of Peter’s walk- 
ing on the sea may be in that disciple’s 
denial and recovery, but one needs more 
proof than mere assertion to be con- 
vinced of it. Nevertheless, such over- 
teachings of the critical imagination are 
but spots on the sun when compared to 
the masses of facts collected, sifted and 
marshaled in his arguments. No New 
Testament student can afford: to neglect 
this epoch-making book. 
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In his Beginnings of Gospel Story 
Professor Bacon takes up in the same 
critical way the exposition of the Gospel 
of Mark. The text of the revised ver- 
sion is used, with Professor Bacon’s 
analysis of the sources and the parallels 
from the other gospels indicated in the 
margin, and expository notes at the bot- 
tom of each page of text. Preceding the 
divisions and sections of the gospel there 
are introductions, paraphrases and criti- 
cal comments. -Professor Bacon regards 
Mark as a composite work, relying main- 
ly on a simpler Petrine narrative and the 
sayings of Jesus frequently designated 
by Q (German Quelle). The “Redac- 
tor,’ Dr. Bacon thinks, was dominated 
by an anti-Judaistic and Pauline point of 
view, which would be congenial to the 
atmosphere of the Roman Church where 
the Gospel originated. It is difficult to 
follow the author in many of his conjec- 
tures as to sources and influences. This 
search for influences may sometimes lead 
to palpable error. According to the note 
on 1:10 Mark’s “rent asunder” is assimi- 
lated (supposedly from Q, used by Matt. 
and Luke) to Isaiah 64:1. But Profes- 
sor Bacon has already indicated the fact 
that Mark uses the Septuagint, and altho 
the English translation of the Hebrew 
text of the Isaiah passage agrees with 
Mark, the Septuagint agrees with Mat- 
thew and Luke, showing that those Gos- 
pels rather than Mark did the assimilat- 
ing. The user of Professor Bacon’s 


*book will find criticism raised to the uth 


power, but if he does not become con- 
fused he will extract a good deal of val- 
uable information about the historical 
and literary background of the Gospel 
story. 

Quite as important as the preceding 
books in its bearing on the Gospel rec- 
ords is a volume by Professor Sharman, 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
made a comparative study of all the pas- 
sages in the first three Gospels which are 
in any way related to The Teaching of 
Jesus About the Future. The author 
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accepts Professor Burton’s analysis of 
the Gospels, who finds a Galilean and 
Perean document used by Luke and 
Matthew besides the Markan source 
used in both those Gospels and the Logia 
used in Matthew alone. By comparing 
the different versions of the sayings of 
Jesus as they occur in these Gospels and 
documents, Professor Sharman has tried 
to recover the originals. The author 
has done a most careful, scholarly and 
judicious piece of work in objective criti- 
cism. The results of this study are 
many and valuable. Many of the con- 
tradictions which lead to confusion and 
obscurity in regard to the character of 
Jesus fall to the ground, and one sees the 


Man of Nazareth definitely related in his 


outlook and teaching to. the movements 
of his time. Discrepancies between his 
predictions and the history as we know 
it turn out often to be misunderstandings 
on the part of his early interpreters. 
Many will rejoice that Jesus’s supposed 
approval of the Jonah-in-the-whale story 
is shown to be an editorial note, really 
out of harmony with his thought and 
purpose, and not a few will feel relieved 
to learn that Jesus himself never spoke 
of his “coming” (parousia) and “the end 
of the world.” The evidence against the 
fact of his ever having used .the word 
“church” is overwhelming, and the fam- 
ous passage about its foundation on 
Peter comes not from the lips of the low- 
ly Nazarene but from the heart of human 
ambition. 

These three books are a credit to 
American Biblical scholarship and make 
no inconsiderable contribution to the 
progress of New Testament study. 
While much remains to be done in Gos- 

* pel criticism, rich results of this labor are 
already apparent. The subjection of 
these records to careful examination 
shows conclusively that each one of the 
Gospels is an interpretation of the char- 
acter and work of Jesus, based on earlier 
documents, historical facts, and the 
Christian experience of the interpreter. 
Viewed as interpretations of Jesus’s per- 
son, power and purpose, the Gospels may 
lose some of their historical trustworthi- 
ness, but the gain in clarity and firmness 
of the. reconstructed historical back- 
ground and the enlargement of the spir- 
itual and inspirational contents more 
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than compensate for the momentary oss 
of objective authority. 
cd 
An ae Friendship. 
nich. ew York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. . 

This is the poignant story of a man 
caught in the path of two meteor na- 
tures. The interest, however, lies not so 
much in his fate as in the psychological 
effects of suffering upon the two people 
he has sought to shield with his devotion. 
The one, his crippled sister, chooses the 
more conventional role of invalid vari- 
ably irritable and cheerful, with one of 
those sapping, leecli loves for this broth- 
er, who observes no economy in present- 
ing her with the total of his life. To 
obtain money for an operation which 
may result in her cure he leaves his 
home in France and goes with an ex- 
ploring party into the interior of South 
America. There he meets the other 
mutilated life which his love seeks to 
mend and complete. Mrs. Voynich has 
in this second character demonstrated 
the psychic results of a too perfect men- 
tal control of physical suffering. In 
Felix Rivarez that nonchalant composure 
under torture which he had originally 
practised for protection grows to be not 
a virtue, but a conceit to which he sacri- 
fices every normal inclination, It be- 
comes his particular form of dissipation, 
and when the doctors tell him that his 
disease has been checked, he is like a 
disgusted hunter who has gone out to 
kill tigers and finds them friendly, rub- 
bing against his legs. Some tragedy in 
his past, with which the authot whets 
one’s curiosity but which she never quite 
reveals, has led him to acquire that least 
human quality—self-containment. And 
those energies which he should have ex- 
pended in living and loving, like the 
other men about him, he exhausts in 
building him an isolated barricade o! 
stoical suffering, from which he peeps 
with sardonic eyes at God, man and the 
devil. When he and the invalid sister 
meet the attraction of the two is like the 
flash of poison-tipped rapiers in a mortal 
duel. In the course of the relationship 
he comes to believe that the brother has 
betrayed his confidence to the sister. He 
seizes with avidity upon this remaining 
opportunity for pain, renounces friend- 
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ship, and flings out of the story with 
cynical and melodramatic despair. He 
passes thru the book like a blight, leav- 
ing the woman strengthened and hard- 
ened by a vicious and repellant wisdom 
which forever protects her from the 
chance of loving again. In the mean- 
time, the brother, tho he has given most 
and lost greatly, is probably the only one 
who comes out with anything added to 
him. Most of the characters suffer from 
subtraction. He has learned that love is 
every man’s Pandora’s box, not to be 
opened and despoiled for the benefit of 
brilliant hypochondriacs wih the octopus 
capacity for grasping. 
& 
The Thief of Virtue. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: John Lane Company. $1.50. 
Hitherto in Mr. Phillpotts’s novels the 
salt smell of the sea has drifted thru the 
pages like the sweet perfume from a 
woman’s garments. In this story, how- 


ever, the author has deprived the reader 
of this last remaining esthetic comfort, 
and written a Dartmoor romance of a 
bleak people becoming bleaker as he 


wrapped the gray scenery of the moors 

about them, and bound them with reli- 

gious asceticism. Marital infelicity is 
the whirligig upon which he sticks in- 
numerable details which serve in no way 
to advance the story. The pivot of this 
tragedy is the vain endeavor of a father 
to win the affection of a child he believes 
to be his, but who is in fact the son of 
his wife and her lover. Mr. Phillpotts 
has made the mistake of thinking the 
reader interested in his people when in 
reality they must have the mask of the 
sea to save them from the hopeless trivi- 
ality of ordinary life. The one virtue of 
this book is that its dinginess has been 
magnified into a dignified gloom. 

& 

This Misery of Boots. Socialism and the 
Family. By H. G. Wells. Boston: The 
Ball Publishing Co. 50 cents each. 

These are two booklets on Socialism 
by the author of “Anticipations” and “A 
Modern Utopia.” In the first, he inter- 
prets social conditions in terms of foot- 
wear. From the sort of shoe one wears 
he infers the man’s well or ill being, and 
from this starting point he plunges into 
a disquisition on social ills and the rem- 
edy, Socialism. It is an attractive piece 
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of writing. The other booklet is made 
up of two papers, only the second of 
which has much to do with the attitude 
of Socialism toward the family. But he 
takes pains to deny emphatically that 
Socialists in any considerable number 
favor “free love.” What he insists upon 
is that the patriarchal family, with the 
husband and father as sole head, is al- 
ready in process of extinction; that 
Socialists favor a greater regulation of 
the birth function than now obtains, and 
that state maintenance of mothers is 
absolutely necessary to bring about the 
economic freedom of women. There is 
nothing novel about any of these con- 
tentions, tho Mr. Wells seems to think 
they are discoveries of his own. 


& 

Prophecy and the Prophets in their Histori- 
cal Relations. By Frederick Carl Eise- 
len. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1.50 
net. 

One who sets forth to gain some 
knowledge of the prophetical writings of 
the Old Testament needs some man or 
book to guide him. He might select two 
or three commentaries on a_ single 
prophet and make a thoro study of one 
book, but a better way would be to take 
a general and elementary treatise, like 
this of Professor Ejiselen’s, which states 
succinctly the historical setting of the 
several prophets in chronological order, 
analyzes briefly their contents, and 
draws out their principal teachings for 
their own time and for all times, Pro- 
fessor Eiselen’s introduction is not too 
difficult for the ordinary reader, but one 
who gives reasonable pains to its study 
will derive a far more complete and 
accurate knowledge of Hebrew proph- 
ecy than is had by the majority of con- 
firmed Bible readers. He has a skilful 
method of presenting critical views, and 
even a student of conservative mind will 
not be offended by his manner of teach- 
ing the truth about deutero-Isaiah, the 
late date of Daniel, and the parabolic 
character of the Book of Jonah. 


& 


Literary Notes 
....England is catching up. Now that the 
London Times has added a woman’s supple- 
ment we may expect that Punch will ulti- 
mately publish a comic supplement. 
....An annotated edition and translation of 
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Strabo’s Geography is in the course of prepa- 
ration under the editorship of Dr. Charles H. 
Weller, of the University of Iowa, and with 
the co-operation of twelve or more American 
scholars who have studied at the American 
Schools of Athens, Rome and Jerusalem. 


.We receive from Eizo Yumada and 
Muneyasu Oki, Tokyo, Japan, The New 
School of Japan, which is a long folio vol- 
ume, which proposes to introduce new Jap- 
anese letters for the present cumbrous system. 
The aim is admirable, for the need is great; 
but we cannot regard the scheme suggested 
as adequate or wise. Instead of an alphabetic 
system, the authors propose a syllabic one, 
and this requires 47 simple characters, 25 
modified ones and 34 modified combinations. 
This is going back to the discarded schemes 
of ancient nations when they first tried to 
simplify their hieroglyphics. In both China 
and Japan the roman letters are being some- 
what used, and this is far better, and it fits 
the world’s alphabet. 


-The “world’s classics” have been se- 
lected and collected so often that the task of 
making a new collection of them offers no par- 
ticular difficulties of inclusion or exclusion. No 
fault can be found, therefore, with the con- 
tents of The Best of the W orld’s Classics, ed- 
ited by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and Mr. 
Francis W. Halsey. It is a satisfactory rapid 
survey from Herodotus and Cato. to Howells, 
Bret Harte and Henry James, one volume be- 
ing given to ancient Greece, one to Rome, four 
to England and two to America. Continental 
Europe is “polished off” in the remaining two 
volumes of the ten, France receiving the lion’s 
share. No poetry is included. Of course, 
radical cutting has been resorted to in some 
instances. The print of these small volumes 
is remarkably clear, but otherwise they are not 
attractive specimens of book making. (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 16mo, 10 vols., $7.50.) 


.The most that can be said for The Tem- 
ple. Bible Dictionary (Dutton, $4.00 net) is 
that it is well illustrated. The main articles 
are, with a few exceptions, written by men 
who are out of touch or out of sympathy with 
the best scholarship in the departments en- 
trusted to them. Mistakes which show ex- 
treme carelessness or neglect are frequent. 
glaring inconsistencies with no explanation 
lead to confusion of thought, and sometimes 
an open disregard for the truth is apparent. 
“The ordinary reader,” says Prof. Robertson, 
in his article on the Pentateuch, “wants to be 
assured that the account is substantially cor- 
rect.” Whatever wants in the way of “as- 
surance” the “ordinary reader” may have, will 
be as fully supplied as possible in this diction- 
ary, but as a help to an understanding of the 
Bible it has little value. 

..Emma Huntington Nason’s Old Hallo- 
well on the Kennebec is the result of local 
pride, but also of local historical interest. The 
early fortunes of this trading post of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, founded in 1627, are shrouded 
in mystery, for the contemporary writings of 
Winslow, Governor Bradford and the other 
historians of Plymouth, are strikingly reticent 
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on the subject, perhaps for fear of in\ ting 
competition in their profitable trade with the 
Indians by drawing attention to it. Mrs. 
Nason’s only sources of information for hese 
early years are the narratives of French \oy- 
agers and the relations of the Jesuit Fav ers, 
The record is brought down in these pags to 
the incorporation of Hallowell as a town in 
1852, and, of course, a good deal of space 
is devoted to the local first families, who ‘ave 
a right to it. They are divided into First 
Settlers, Representative Families and Later 
Representative Families, with a special chap- 
ter reserved for Chief -Citizens. Church, 
school, the press, all phases of the life of the 
community are passed in review. The illus- 
trations consist of views of the town ana of 
reproductions of family portraits. (Augusta, 


Me., published by the author, 8vo, $2.50.) 


s 
Pebbles 


You can jolly some people, but you can't 
Guy de Maupassant!—Yale Record. 


We have our faults, but we have never 
ended a letter with “I will ring off now.’— 
Atchison Globe. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’ WICKERSHAM seems to 
have been only too successful in pouring 
oil upon the troubled flames.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Tom.—‘“It was a case of love at first sight 
with me.” 

Jack—“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 

Tom.—“I saw her again on several occa- 
sions.”—Chicago News. 


Wuen there is a cow, Pa milks it, Maw 
takes care of the milk, and Daughter having 
named the cow Luella, or Irene, gets pay for 
her share of the labor by eating the cream— 
Atchison Globe. 


BRAINLESS. 

“Would you marry for money?” asked one 
girl of another. 

“Not I; I want brains!” 

“Yes, I should think so,” said the first 
speaker, “if you don’t want to marry for 
money !”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

STORY for men only: “Pa,” a boy said to his 
father, “are angels men or women?” “Always 
men, my son, replied his father. “But, pa, 
replied the boy, * ‘I have never seen pictures of 
angels wearing whiskers.” “Well,” replied the 
father, “it is only possible for men to become 
angels by a close shave.”—Atchison Globe. 

A mortHeR is loved for the same reason that 
the Old Flag is loved: as a matter of patriotic 
duty. But a father is never loved for such a 
reason; or for any other reason, for that mat- 
ter. Ever know children to think much of 
their father? If he is poor, they dislike him 
because he isn’t rich, and if he is rich, they 
pick at him because he doesn’t divide his 
money. But a mother is always loved, as 2 
matter of patriotism. There are two fathers 
in Atchison who couldn’t be much better than 
they are, yet we have heard them both abused 
by their children—Atchison Globe, 
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The World Court 


THREE weeks ago we raised some 
questions in regard to the organization of 
the Judicial Arbitration Court or Court 
of Arbitral Justice as proposed by Secre- 


tary Knox. We held that, while the cre- 
ation of such a court would be a master 
stroke of diplomacy and might wellnigh 
inaugurate the reign of universal peace, 
yet the lesser nations would probably not 
enter it except as the equals of the great 
Powers, and this Secretary Knox did not 
propose to allow. We readily admitted 
that the proposed court was a great step 
in advance, but our chief objection lay in 
the fact that it would probably have to be 
utterly demolished and rebuilt on entire- 
ly new foundations before it could hope 
to obtain the adherence of all the nations 
of the world. The only question, there- 
lore, in our mind was, Would the estab- 
lishment of an international court, in 
which the great Powers of today should 
possess a permanent majority of the 
judges, hinder or hasten the establish- 
ment of a universal court—the Supreme 
Court of the world, which Elihu Burritt 
prophesied sixty years ago “would consti- 
lute when it came into existence the 


highest court of appeals this side the bar 
of Eternal Justice.” 

We have been charged, in our editorial 
of three weeks ago, with destructive crit- 
icism. What does THE INDEPENDENT 
suggest? our critics say. Has it a solu- 
tion for the problem that failed at the 
Second Hague Conference, the problem 
how to apportion fifteen judges among 
the forty-six nations? If not, it should 
give unqualified acceptance to Secretary 
Knox’s great proposal. . 

We restate and amplify, therefore, 
THE INDEPENDENT’S position. We hold 
that while the plan of Secretary Knox 
cannot be accepted as sufficient, yet he is 
entitled to the gratitude and support of 
all good people. The smaller nations can 
still make use of the existing Hague Tri- 
bunal of 1899 on which every sovereign 
nation is equally represented. Or they 
can set up any other tribunal that they 
may prefer, as the five Central American 
states have already done. The Knox 
court can hardly become an obstacle, 
therefore, to the further progress of arbi- 
tration among the Powers. 

Furthermore, if constituted before 
1915, aS now seems most likely, the 
Third Hague Conference can then more 
easily develop and perfect it than it 
could create it anew if not already estab- 
lished. 

For these and other reasons we ap- 
plaud the Secretary of State for the for- 
ward step he is making and for the 
greater victories that will be made possi- 
ble and perhaps near at hand by the suc- 
cess of this diplomatic stroke. At the 
same time we commend to Mr. Knox 
and to all interested in the cause of 
peace and justice, the suggestion for 
circuit or continental courts of justice, 
proposed in our issue of March 10 by 
Mr. Hayne Davis. 

It is interesting to note the results of 
even a casual consideration of this sug- 
gestion. If each one of the nations at 
the Second Hague Conference appointed 
one international judge, there would be 
exactly forty-six. Let these forty-six 
judges be divided into nine circuits, 
based on geographical proximity and 
community of interests. They would 
naturally be composed of the following 
nations ; 
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Asiatic Circuit—China, Japan, Siam. 
Western European Circuit— England. 
France, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland. 

Central European Circuit—Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Montenegro, Luxemburg. 
Baltic Circuit—Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium. 

Balkan Circuit—Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Greece, Persia. 

North American Circuit—United States, 
Cuba, Hayti, San Domingo, Mexico, Panama. 

Central American Circuit—Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Guatemala. 

Western American Circuit—Colombia, Ecu- 
ador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile. 

_Eastern American Circuit—Venezuela, Bra- 
zil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argentina. 


Oe sr 
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a particular case on appeal to the Sv- 
preme Court can strike off one or nore 
of the judges, the vacancies thus c:used 
to be filled from the circuit couris by 
mutual consent of or alternate selection 
by the litigant powers. Thus a nation 
situated in Europe, for instance, could 
eliminate Asiatic or American judges 
and substitute those European judges in 
whom it reposes the greatest confidence. 
Thus some of the safeguards of the jury 
system would become operative ani the 
danger of prejudiced judgment be de- 
creased. 

Our Federal judiciary presents a strik- 
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THE NINE CIRCUIT COURTS OF THE WORLD. 


The chief justices of each of the nine 
circuit courts, however elected, could 
constitute the international supreme 
court. Questions between states in the 
same circuit could come preliminarily be- 
fore that circuit. The judges for each 
circuit concerned could sit for hearing a 
case between states in different circuits. 
From the decision of circuit courts, 
whether of one or more circuits, an ap- 
peal could be taken to the supreme court, 
composed as above suggested. 

A desirable safeguard might be found 
in providing that each litigant power in 


ing analogy to this proposal for an inter 
national supreme court and _ subsidiat) 


circuit courts. Curiously enough, there 
are nine judicial circuits in the United 
States, including the forty-six sovereign 
States of the Union, and each of the 
nine chief justices is a judge of one ol 
the circuit courts. 

When there were only thirteen Amer 
ican States, it was agreed by the Constr 
tutional Convention of 1787 that: “The 
judicial power of the United States shall 
be vested in one Supreme Court, and 
such inferior courts as the Congress maj 
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EDITORIAL 


from time to time ordain and establish.” 
One century has evolved an American 
judicial system with twice as many 
United States District Judges (ninety- 
two) as there are States in the Union 
today, and more than one-half as many 
United States Circuit Judges (twenty- 
nine), not to mention the United States 
Supreme Court Judges provided by the 
Constitution itself. In addition to these 
one hundred and thirty Federal judges, 
there are two hundred and forty-six 
judges of State Supreme Courts, and an 
even larger number of judges for State 
inferior courts. And yet this does not 
impair the efficiency of the Federal judi- 
cial system, of which the United States 
Supreme Court is the keystone. Appar- 
ently this bit of our history is sufficient 
to show that an international judicial 
system will have to include ultimately 
more than one court, whatever be the 
number of the international supreme 
court judges, and that in the final solu- 
tion, the large number of sovereign na- 
tions will not prove an insurmountable 
obstacle. 


s 
Mr. Roosevelt’s History of 


Civilization 

No one can read the lecture which Mr. 
Roosevelt delivered at the University of 
Berlin last week and not realize that it is 
an extraordinary production. 

Like all that Mr. Roosevelt does, it is 
conceived and carried out on a grand 
scale. The occasion itself was great. 
The largest university of Germany is ob- 
serving its centennial year. The Em- 
peror of Germany was the real master of 
ceremonies. The attention of the whole 
world was centered upon the place and 
the speaker. Whatever he might say 
would be received by the intellectuals of 
all lands as significant. Any man chosen 
to address a great and brilliant audience 
under such circumstances would natural- 
ly choose a large theme, and treat it in a 
bold and broad way. But there are not 
many men living who would have had 
the daring to choose the history of civil- 
ation from the beginning, and to han- 
dle it in such fashion as to lead up to a 
discussion of the three or four most vital 


ns of world politics at the present 
our. 
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That Mr. Roosevelt’s performance 
justified his temerity, we think, must 
be conceded. From beginning to end 
the lecture shows a firm grasp of the vast 
subject, a philosophic sense of propor- 
tion and an adequate mastery of up-to- 
date scholarship. The style has the rush 
and swing of strong and _ forceful 
thought ; it repeatedly attains impressive- 
ness and beauty. The statements and 
the solutions of great problems are at 
once scientific and statesmanlike. 

We have tried to recall any equally 
comprehensive review of human interests 
by a public man of the first class in this 
or any other time, and without success. 
We believe that when it has been leis- 
urely studied and estimated it will be ac- 
knowledged to be the most interesting 
swift survey and evolution of civilization 
that we possess. It will confirm the 
judgment of those who regard Mr. 
Roosevelt as easily America’s most in- 
tellectual public man, whether or not he 
be our safest and sanest administrator. 

No bit of historical analysis could be 
more admirable than the paragraphs in 
which Mr. Roosevelt shows the relation 
between an increasing complexity of hu- 
man interests and the increasing rapidity 
of change. In terms of this relation he 
marks the successive stages from sav- 
agery to barbarism, from barbarism to 
civilization, from local civilization to em- 
pire, from empire to world civilization. 
On this analysis he builds his examina- 
tion of the glory that was Greece and 
the grandeur that was Rome; and his 
yet more searching examination of the 
elements of strength and weakness of 
our Western civilization today. 

Of this latter part of the address it 
would be difficult to speak in terms of 
exaggerated praise. There have been 
endless comparisons of existing tenden- 
cies with those which apparently brought 
about the downfall of Roman power, and 
the obscuration for a thousand years of 
the Greco-Roman light. But we do not 
recall any utterance in which both the 
differences and the resemblance between 
modernity and the classical world have 
been more discriminatingly set forth. 
And the two points that Mr. Roosevelt 
especially emphasizes, and upon which 
he builds his optimistic faith in the fu- 
ture of mankind, are certainly as pro- 
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found and as significant as he represents 
them to be. 


The classical world did lose its zest 
for physical activity, its willingness to 
undergo rigorous physical disciplines, 
and it did fall back upon mercenary 
armies for both aggression and defense. 
Without sharing Mr. Roosevelt’s emo- 
tional delight in things militaristic, we 
are quite ready to grant that a nation 
which maintains a citizen army thereby 
exhibits a very different physical and 
moral quality from one that depends on 
an army of mercenaries. We should 
have been glad if Mr. Roosevelt had 
pointed out that this difference in virility 
is quite as well shown also in the mag- 
nificent courage, fortitude and hardness 
of fiber displayed in the modern danger- 
ous occupations of the merchant marine, 
the railroad service, the more strenu- 
ous mechanical employments, exploration 
and adventure, all of which must con- 
tinue to call forth the best elements of 
manhood after war has ceased to be a 
supreme interest of the nations. 

It is true also that it is no longer 
honorable to make the public career an 
opportunity for building up a private 
fortune. We are not quite sure, how- 


ever, that in his remarks upon this par- 
ticular point Mr. Roosevelt did not per- 
mit himself for the moment to be kindly 
forgetful of the careers of certain men 
who, to the national humiliation, are still 
nominally, if not as actively as of old, in 


public life at Washington. Yet this 
point we willingly waive, for no one 
more strenuously than Mr. Roosevelt 
has waged the war against privilege, or 
more remorselessly indicated the conse- 
quences of “predatory wealth” upon 
American civilization and character. 


The general impression that will be 
made by Mr. Roosevelt’s address will 
almost certainly be one of courageous 
and hopeful looking forward. It will 
convince most of its readers that its op- 
timism is something much more substan- 
tial than the bubbling of irrepressible 
vitality. It exhibits a thoughtful weigh- 
ing of evidences, a careful examination 
of the grounds of expectation. It shows 
that the foundations of civilization are 
in truth broadly and deeply laid. 

We offer our sincere compliments to 
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the large-minded man who has given us 
this broad and fine view of human his- 
tory, achievement and expectation. 


a 


The Coronation Oath 


ONCE more, after nine years, the coro- 
nation of a King of Great Britain and 
Ireland is the occasion of a heate:! re- 
ligious controversy, one that adds a fur- 
ther complication to the political difficul- 
ties which, with the death of King Ed- 
ward, attend the struggle over the Lords’ 
veto resolution. 

The trouble is caused by the existence 
of a law passed by Parliament in 1688, 
which requires the King on his corona- 
tion, or first appearance before Parlia- 
ment, to make oath that he is not, either 
openly or secretly a Roman Catholic, and 
that he regards certain Roman Catholic 
acts of worship to be superstitious and 
idolatrous. As an evil inheritance of 
evil days that form of the Accession 
Oath has remained a law all these two 
centuries and a quarter, to insult a third 
of the King’s subjects whenever a new 
sovereign was crowned. It created a 
very bitter controversy when Edward 
VII assented to it so unwillingly and 
mumblingly in 1901 ; and it is being more 
bitterly attacked now, and George V is 
trying again to be relieved of the re- 
quirement to perjure himself, or, at 
least, to escape the vicious affront. The 
oath he is required to take reads as fol- 
lows: 

“I, George, do solemnly and sincerely and 
in the presence of God profess, testify and 
declare that I do believe that in the Sacrament 
of Our Lord’s Supper there is not any tran- 
substantiation of the elements of bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ at or 
after the consecration thereof by any person 
whatsoever and that the invocation or adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary or any other saint or 
the Sacrifice of the Mass as they are now 
used in thé Church of Rome are superstitious 
and idolatrous, and I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify and declare 
that I do make this declaration and every 
part thereof in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words read unto me as they are com- 
monly understood by English Protestants. 
without any evasion, equivocation or mental 
reservation whatsoever and without any dis- 
pensation already granted me for this pur 
pose by the Pope or any other authority of 
person whatsoever and without any hope 0! 
any such dispensation from any person what- 
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soever, and without thinking that I am or can 
be acquitted before God or man of any part 
thereof, although the Pope or any other per- 
son Or persons Or power whatsoever should 
dispense with or annul the same or declare 
that it was null and void from the beginning.” 

Such is the formula which will con- 
tinue to provoke every new occupant of 
the English throne until Parliament 
amends or revokes the ancient law. 

The proper thing to do is to repeal the 
law altogether, but the trouble about it is 
this, that by another anachronism the 
British Constitution makes the Anglican 
Church the religion of England and 
Wales, and another Protestant Church 
the religion of Scotland ; while by a fur- 
ther ridiculous Erastianism the Sover- 
eign is head of both these Protestant re- 
ligions. Queen Victoria was an English 
Episcopalian when in England, but as 
soon as she crossed the Tweed to go to 
her Balmoral Palace she became a Scotch 
Presbyterian. Both these two Churches 
are Protestant, and by their ancient for- 
mulas of faith are violently anti-Papal, 
quite as positively so as is the Accession 
Oath. So long as the King is the ruler 
of two Protestant Churches, and himself 


selects for one of them all their bishops 
and both their archbishops, it is only 
consistent that these two Churches should 
be assured that he will be their faithful 
ruler, and that he will not make a “Pa- 
pist” Archbishop of Canterbury. 

So the root of the evil lies in the estab- 


lishment of State Churches. But the old 
formulas of faith have ceased to be bind- 
ing in either Church, tho still printed in 
Articles and Confessions. They ought to 
be revised or expunged there; but so 
long as they remain, and the King is an 
Episcopo-Presbyterian, it is logical that 
he be required to make a bigot if not a 
perjurer of himself once in his life. But 
logic based on bad premises is not 
werything, and if the Churches will not 
teform themselves it is time that the 
State correct its errors. But the trouble 
again is that the Church and the State 
are one, and that one the State. It is the 
State that must reform the Church. 

King George asks to be relieved of this 
farcical mumble of insult to millions of 
his people. Mr. Asquith, as leader of 
he Liberals, and’ Mr. Balfour, as leader 
of the Conservatives, both say Yes; but 
here are bitter, uncharitable Churchmen 


. cious, part of the people. 
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who make a noisy row against the 
change. There is a “Protestant Alli- 
ance” which has challenged the Prime 
Minister with the reminder that “the Ac- 
cession Oath is the law of the land and 
must not be interfered or trifled with.” 
But they represent a minor, tho a perni- 
The Catholics 
are in arms against the oath, and Ireland 
is loud against it. An amendment is pro- 
posed which will drop the bitter adjec- 
tives and leave the King to say simply 
that he does not believe in the Roman 
Catholic doctrines; but that is itself un- 
satisfactory. Nothing can satisfy but 
the entire blotting out of the religious 
oath. Parliament ought to take the dras- 
tic procedure; but few reforms go so 
suddenly. Parliament has removed near- 
ly all other religious disabilities, but the 
King still suffers from the worst of 
them. 

We do well to rejoice that our fathers 
had the intelligence and breadth to for- 
bid by our Constitution the union’ of 
Church and State. That provision has 
saved us infinite trouble. Equally all 
the English colonies have followed our 
example, greatly to their advantage ; and 
even Ireland has been freed from the 
yoke. It has been the curse of all the 
European nations, and it now torments 
England, with her educational disputes 
and now her Accession Oath. Absolute 
separation and absolute freedom of ac- 
tion to both Church and State should be 
the next step for British reform after de- 
liverance from the dominance of heredi- 
tary peers in the House of Lords. The 
Church ought to rejoice as well as the 
State, if it could secure escape from its 
Erastian slavery. 


ed] 
The Railway Bill 


MANy conflicting reports about the 
effect of the action of the Senate and 
the House concerning the Administra- 
tion’s railroad bill have been published. 
The bill, as amended, was passed in the 
House on the roth by the votes of all the 
Republicans, insurgents included, and a 
dozen Democrats. It is pending in the 
Senate, where an amendment relating to 
charges for long and short hauls was un- 
expectedly adopted, last week, by the 
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surprising vote of 56 to 10. In the 
House there were important additions 
and omissions. Interstate telegraph and 
telephone lines, as common carriers, were 
placed under the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, provision 
for a physical valuation of railroad prop- 
erty was made, and the railroads were 
forbidden to charge more for a short 
haul than for a long one. While nearly 
all of the important parts of the original 
measure were retained (the paragraphs 
creating a Commerce Court included), 
those sections which authorized com- 
panies to make traffic agreements and 
which related to mergers of railroad 
lines were cut out. These have also been 
withdrawn in the Senate. 

Among the parts retained by the 
House are those which enlarge the Com- 
mission’s power as to rates, authorize 
the Commission to suspend rates on its 
own initiative, for investigation, and pro- 
vide for an official supervision of issues 
of stock and.bonds. The new court is 
needed for the prompt adjudication of 
controversies arising under the law, and 
the President regards the establishment 
of it as something greatly to be desired. 
A portion of the section relating to 
mergers should have been retained. We 
refer to the part which forbids the acqui- 
sition of a competing line. While it is 
true that such combination is unlawful 
under the Sherman act, it would be well 
to have an explicit prohibition in the 
railroad statutes. As to the remainder, 
there is room for argument. Members 
who faithfully represent their constitu- 
ents’ hostile attitude toward Trust com- 
binations feared that this part of the 
bill might impair the force of the Sher- 
man act. The Republican platform 
favors the making of traffic agreements, 
subject to the Commission’s approval or 
rejection. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 
have repeatedly advised that authority 
for making them, under such restric- 
tions, be granted. It seems to us that 
the section relating to such agreements 
ought not to have been dropped. As we 
recall it, however, while it provided that 
the agreements should be filed with the 
Commission, it. did not say that the Com- 
mission’s approval should be essential. 
As to this point, an amendment was 
needed; but permission, thus guarded, 
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should be given. The Commissi:: al- 
ready has authority to make a pl: sical 
valuation; unless the new and mo-> ex- 
plicit grant of power is accompan: d )y 
a large appropriation, the work w .: not 
be done. In this part of the bill, 1s in 
some other sections, Congress is in lined 
to give the Commission much mor. than 
it can do. 

New legislation concerning long and 
shcrt haul charges was sought by 
who feel that the railroads, in charging 
more for a certain distance than {or a 
greater one, have discriminated avainst 
some communities and in favor o/ oth- 
ers, and have supprest competition by 
water in some cases. The demand for 
strict prohibition was made mainly in 
the interest of what are called inter- 
mountain cities, that complained of such 
discrimination by the transcontinental 
roads in- favor of the Pacific Coast. The 
adoption in the Senate of a modification 
of the House’s long and short haul 
amendment was preceded by interesting 
legislative negotiations. All factions 
profess to be satisfied. In support of 
the compromise proposition the most 
active insurgents joined hands with the 
regulars of the “old guard.” We think 
the accepted section, while not perfect in 
form, is better than the amendment at- 
tached in the House, and that the sub- 
stance of it should be in the final bill. 
While it forbids a railroad to charge 
more for a short haul than for a longer 
one, it makes an exception whenever a 
company convinces the Commission that 
a heavier charge for a certain distance 
than for a greater one is just and 
reasonable. This would be a marked im- 
provement upon the present law. The 
railroad, and not the shipper or a com- 
plaining community, would be required 
to appeal to the Commission and to 
prove that circumstances and conditions 
fairly called for what on the face of it 
seems to be unreasonable and unjust. 

It is evident that important sections of 
the bill will be shaped in conference. We 
are confident that the final measure, 
altho it may not satisfy either the con- 
servative element in Congress or the 
radicals there, will have provisions of 
much value and will distinctly promote 
just and effective regulation of railway 
finances and traffic. 


those 
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Chantecler Hats 


M. Rostanp has been sharply criti- 
cised for decking the heroine of his avian 
drama, the hen-pheasant, with the gold- 
en plumage which in nature is confined 
to the male fowl. The London Times, 
for example, devotes a long editorial to 
the discussion of the alleged blunder; as 
usual coming to an end without coming 
to a conclusion, but on the whole inclined 
to doubt whether such license is per- 
missible under the rules laid down 
in Aristotle’s “Poetics.” Other critical 
periodicals have in shorter and uglier 
words called M. Rostand a “nature- 
faker.” Considered literally this charge 
cannot be denied, but M. Rostand’s jus- 
tification is to be found in the fact that 
the women were the first nature-fakers 
in this respect and that he is really por- 
traving feminine, not pheasant, charac- 
teristics. Such nature-faking is not con- 
fined to this barnyard play, for women 
everywhere adorn themselves with bor- 
rowed plumes and—significant fact— 
they always have to borrow them from 
the opposite sex in the ornithological 
kingdom. 

Hence the chantecler hat is a direct 
violation of the laws of nature, accord- 
ing to the new dominant school of zoé- 
logical sociologists, who teach us to look 
beneath and behind for our models. The 
jungle-folk have become our schoolmas- 
ters and the bestiary is again in use as 
a textbook in ethics. The imperialist 
holds up the standard of the lion or the 
eagle. The socialist, after the manner 
of an ancient malefactor of great wealth, 
bids us emulate the ants and the bees. 
But where among birds, beasts, insects 
or reptiles can the women find justifica- 
tion for their present monopoly of bright 
colors and fanciful attire? 

It is, in fact, a comparatively recent 
usurpation of masculine rights; rights 
which might be assumed to have been 
established by undisturbed possession 
thruout untold generations of human and 
animal life back to the primordial proto- 
plasm whose constitution settled all 
things for us. In savagery the women 
did all the hard work and the men wore 
all the fine clothes. It was ‘the Indian 
chief who decorated his head with the 
rooster’s feathers. Imagine a squaw in 
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a chantecler hat, or even in a Merry 
Widow! But in civilized countries this 
state of things has been reversed. Man 
has been robbing woman of her work; 
stealing the household crafts from her 
one by one and taking them to the fac- 
tory, leaving to her. sometimes merely 
the simulacrum of industry. So woman 
has gradually risen into the position -of 
a leisure class; not an idle class, but hav- 
ing time to devote to the esthetic side of 
life, to cultivate art, music and litera- 
ture, until in the matter of culture she 
is getting far above her prosaic and in- 
dustrious consort . 

Strange to say the women do not seem 
to feel aggrieved at finding their occupa- 
tions gone. They do not parade the 
streets with banners demanding the 
“right to work.” This confirms the sus- 
picion that women may, after all, be re- 
garded as essentially human beings. 

On the other hand the men do not 
offer any apparent objection to the dis- 
position of the women to monopolize the 
beautiful. They are quite willing that 
the women should go to all of the art 
galleries, hear all the good music, read 
all the poetry and wear all the fine 
clothes. Each sex has in fact endowed 
the other with the virtues it believes in 
but does not want to be bothered with. 
Men admire unselfishness, chastity and 
humility, but these being inconvenient 
virtues, are best practised by proxy, so 
they are turned over to the women. 
Women realize that courage, industry 
and enterprise are necessary to make the 
world go round but they prefer to leave 
them to the men. Women do not object 
to bald heads. Men do. But as a man 
never sees the top of his own head he 
goes bald without any compunction of 
conscience, while the women have much 
hair, often, indeed, more than they are 
legally entitled to. Men like dainty fab- 
rics and gay colors, have, in fact, ex- 
travagant tastes in the matter of dress. 
But it is too much trouble to wear them, 
so they give them over to the fair sex, 
which needs such adornment less but is 
more patient about it. So we may in 
fairness regard the chantecler hat and all 
its symbolizes as a masculine affair, de- 
signed by men, paid for by men and ad- 
mired by men, but worn by women be- 
cause a man can see it better when it is 
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not on his own head and he also evades 
the annoyance of wearing it. A man 
with his wife in the Easter parade re- 
minds one of the hero marching in 
triumph thru the streets of Rome; his 
sword, his shield and his helmet not 
worn by himself but borne by the faith- 
ful armor-bearer walking by his side. 


a 


Neutrality for the Why should not the 
Panama Canal Panama Canal be neu- 
tralized by the agree- 

ment of all the great Powers, even more 
absolutely than the Suez Canal is now 
neutralized? Is it necessary, as is pro- 
posed or expected, that the United States 
should spend twenty or thirty million 
dollars to protect the canal’s two termi- 
nals, and should keep ten thousand sol- 
diers constantly there in camp doing 
nothing, and maintain half a dozen 
Dreadnoughts in the neighborhood? Is 
there not a better way? In 1888 Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Austria, 
Spain, Italy, Holland, Russia and Tur- 
key, entered into an agreement that the 
Suez Canal should be open to free use 


of the nations, in war equally as in peace, 


and should never be blockaded. Even 
ships of war can use it in time of war, 
but no act of belligerency shall be com- 
mitted in the canal nor within three mari- 
time miles of its mouths. The acts 
of these nations are sufficient to protect 
the canal against any act of hostility by 
any other nation. The canal is thus neu- 
tralized and no defenses are needed. For 
the Panama Canal we have no such ade- 
quate protection in time of war, as only 
the United States and Great Britain are 
pledged to neutrality. The Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty of 1901 follows generally the 
lines of the treaty protecting the Suez 
Canal, making it equally free and open 
to vessels of commerce or war of all na- 
tions on the same terms, and providing 
that it shall never be blockaded, nor any 
act of hostility be committed within it. 
But the treaty does not say definitely, as 
does the Suez Canal treaty, that it “shall 
always be free and open, in time of war 
as in time of peace, to every vessel of 
commerce or of war, without distinction 
of flag.” It provides that belligerents 
may pass thru, but, for all the treaty 
says, the United States, owning the 


canal, could close it if the United £ ates 
should be at war. Further, only | reat 
Britain and the United States are bund 
to respect its neutrality; while this — not 
binding on Germany, France, RK sia, 
Japan or any other great Power with 
which we might be at war. Any © 1e of 
these Powers might blockade the -anal 
at its pleasure. By all means it ou: It to 
be absolutely neutralized, protect«.i by 
all the great Powers by a special  reaty 
or by an addition to the law of naiions, 
to be agreed upon at the next | ague 
Conference. The extension of the pol- 
icy of neutralization, which alread) coy- 
ers more lands, seas and rivers than 
many know, is one effective way to limit 
the ravages of war. 


ot 


In an editorial of a 
few weeks ago we 
asked when a great 
navy has ever prevented war. Mr. 
Henry H. Ward, secretary of the Navy 
League, writes us at length, but we can 
give the evidence he presents briefly. 
He says, generally, that. Britain’s big 
navy has been a protection against 
attack, and particularly that it was Eng- 
land’s naval defense that prevented an 
invasion by Napoleon. It was our navy 
in the Civil War, he declares, that pre- 
vented foreign intervention. Again, he 
believes that but for our strong navy de- 
fending the Monroe Doctrine, Germany 
would have made war with Venezuela in 
1902, and taken possession of South 
American territory. China, he says, suf- 
fered humiliating defeat by Japan be 
cause she had neither army nor navy. 
The War of 1812, he says, would not 
haye happened but for the fact that we 
had no navy; and equally, he asserts 
there would have been no war with 
Spain if Spain had not supposed out 
navy to be weak. His argument is that 
the fact that a war was made on a nation 
that had, or was supposed to have, 3 
weak navy, is proof that a strong navy 
prevents war. He concludes with the 
analogy that as a strong police prevents 
violence, so a strong navy is a protection 
to a nation against aggression. We aft 
quite willing to allow that a limited 
military or naval force may be needed t0 
do police work, even under univers 


A Navy as 
Preventive of War 
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arbitration; and we are willing to allow 
tliat in case of there arising a despot with 
the ambition of a Napoleon or Tamer- 
lane, he might be deterred from invading 
aiother country if he knew he could not 
conquer it; but in these days diplomacy 
or arbitration can always ‘avert war, 
navy or no navy; and we recall that our 
Lord, in a parable, reported a case in 
which the weakness of his army prevent- 
ed war, and compelled a king with only 
ten thousand soldiers to make conditions 
of peace with one who was ready to 
come against him with twenty thousand. 
lf a strong navy may have sometimes 
been the chief preventive of war, it is 
quite as likely to be its provocation. 


md 


During the last week 
there was held in this 
city a convention to con- 
sider the condition of the negro in this 
country, particularly as concerns dis- 
franchisement. Apart from one address 
by an irresponsible white man, who 
preached violence and anarchy and dis- 
gusted everybody, the addresses were 
calm but emphatic in exposing condi- 
tions. We were particularly struck by 
the statistics given by Professor DuBois. 
He showed that the negroes are shame- 
fully discriminated against in the public 
schools of the South. The whites al- 
ways administer ; he cannot find one col- 
ored superintendent or trustee in charge 
of negro schools. Negro education is in 
disfavor generally, with exceptions. In 
South Carolina the per capita expendi- 
ture for white schools was $10.34, and 
for negro schools $1.70. In Georgia the 
State is establishing an agricultural 
school in every Congressional district, 
and has expended $508,000, all of which 
goes to white schools, altho the negroes 
pay taxes. It is expected that the 
negroes, if they want schoolhouses and 
improved schools, must themselves raise 
the money. Ex-Governor Hoke Smith 
made speeches all over Georgia advocat- 
ing the overthrow of the negro school. 
In one speech he said: 

“You must stop negro education. To do 
so you should put into the negro schools negro 
teachers who are not able to do the work. If 
you do so you will _— a check to negro edu- 


cation. Do not offer inducements to highly 
trained negro teachers.” 


Unjust 
Discrimination 


In all Georgia there is not a single high 
school for negroes. A multitude of sim- 
ilar facts show the utter injustice that so 
generally prevails. And, further, it ex- 
plains why it is necessary for Northern 
benevolence to provide so largely the 
higher education for negroes in the 
South. This ought not to be required 
now, nearly fifty years since the Civil 
War. 


& 


It was in Chicago 
that the long series 
of conventions of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement cul- 
minated in the Men’s National Mission- 
ary Congress. The meetings were most 
inspiring, and it was time that the men 
should take hold of the work of world 
missions with something of the unity 
which characterizes the earnestness of 
the women’s organizations. It was no- 
ticed by those who were at the Mission- 
ary Congress that attention was given 
solely to foreign missions, and that no 
sort of attention was given to the need 
of mission work at home. To one other 
point we may properly call attention. 
The pre-millenarian idea seemed to un- 
derlie a good part of the addresses and 
even the resolutions finally adopted. 
What we want is to create the kingdom 
of God in the world, which includes all 
Christian education and culture. But 
this was not properly emphasized; and 
instead the speeches and resolutions 
pressed the possibility and duty of 
preaching the Gospel to all the world 
during this generation. It is our im- 
pression that God values quality quite as 
much as numbers, and that one devel- 


Resolutions of the 
Missionary Congress 


‘oped saint may be worth as much as doz- 


ens of hearers who are only superficially 
converted. There are very earnest peo- 
ple who interpret Scripture so literally 
and peculiarly that they would hurry up 
the bare preaching of the Gospel to all 
the world, so that then Christ may come 
down to earth again and usher in the 
millennium: but there is a better and 
more generous principle of missions. 
Send missionaries to all the unevangel- 
ized hundreds of millions—yes, but we 
would not reduce the emphasis to be put 
on the upbuilding of character and the 
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regeneration of society. St. Paul was a 
great missionary, but his letters show 
that he urged Christian character far 
more than the duty of gaining converts. 
This is the first of the resolutions adopt- 
ed, with our italics: 

“This first National Missionary Congress in 
the United States, representing more than 
20,000,000 Church members, recognizes the 
immediate world-wide presentation of the 
gospel message to be the central and com- 
manding obligation resting upon all Christian 
Churches, and declares its conviction that the 
Church of our generation can and should 
obey literally the great commission of our 
Lord to present the gospel to every creature.” 
We do not wholly like the form of this 
resolution. The mere “presentation” of 
the Gospel message is usually futile. It 
takes generally a full generation before 
the hearers will listen and understand 
and fairly begin to accept it. 

ss 


This week the earth passes thru the tail 
of Halley’s comet, if the tail is long 
enough; but without fear of disaster we 
send out this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, having no apprehension that it will 
not reach its subscribers. We thought 
that a correspondent had beaten all the 
astronomical records of the comet by 
telling us that the angel’s sword which 
David saw in the heavens after he had 
numbered the people was this comet, but 
Sir Robert Ball tells us that it appeared 
at the date of Methuselah’s death, altho 
the evidence is not clear. It is generally 
held that the comets are cosmic wander- 
ers that have been caught by the planets, 
and that this comet is one of Neptune’s 
retinue. But Professor Lowell will not 
have it that any comets are captives, and 
he believes that they all belonged from 
their beginning to our solar system. 

J 

The sporting editor of the New York 
Sun gives in Flarper’s Weekly an esti- 
mate of the money that will be worse 
than wasted in the big fight to come off 
on July 4 a few miles out of San Fran- 
cisco. If the white brute wins he will 
receive about $667,750, while if the black 
brute wins his profit will be $360,750, 
the difference being because in that case 
the moving pictures will not be popular 
in the South, and he has not contracted 
for a vaudeville show. The defeated 
brute will have his share in the profits, 





at least $158,000, which may amount t 
$358,000. But this is but a small pa: 
of the waste, for the expense of travel 
10,000 visitors from all over the worl: 
with the reporting, the pictures and th 
betting, will run into millions. If that i 
the way of American extravagance it i. 
no wonder prices soar. 
& 


At the opening of the last century ; 
pastor in Portsmouth, N. H., preached « 
sermon in which, among the discoverie: 
and inventions of the preceding century, 
he dwelt upon the construction of an or 
rery by a Princeton professor to illustrate 
the movement of the planets. So smal! 
a thing was great in those days. Dr. R. 
S. MacArthur, who celebrated last Sun- 
day the fortieth anniversary of his settle- 
ment over the Calvary Baptist Church in 
this city, seemed in his sermon to re- 
count the creation of a new civilization 
as he enumerated some of the steps in 
human progress made during his short 
period of service. He has made his own 
church one of the strongest in the coun- 
try, and his influence has been for prog- 
ress and a large Christianity. 


& 


The blind House Chaplain has made 
himself conspicuous by praying that 
muckrakers might rake against their own 
door, and stop their cant and hypocrisy. 
This makes one wish that the chaplaincy 
were abolished, or that the chaplains 
were given a prayer book. At any rate 
give us a chaplain who has sense, one 
like Chaplain Edward Everett Hale. 


& 


We are having sharp lessons of late as 
to the duty of obeying the laws against 
smuggling. Even good men and women 
have seemed to think that to cheat the 
Government is no crime. It is a test of 
perfect honesty that one does not de- 
fraud the country he loves in customs or 
in taxes, nor a railroad in fares. 


& 


Woman’s suffrage is making steady 
progress. Last week in Norway mu- 


nicipal suffrage was given to all women 
over twenty-five years old. Hitherto suf- 
frage was limited to women who paid a 
considerable personal income tax. 
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How to Get a Salary Increase 


\VHAT an insurance man should do in 
order to insure the increase of his salary 
was the subject of discussion last month 
before the Insurance Society of New 
York. This practical theme in prefer- 
ence to the ordinary technical subjects 
was discussed by Charles Lyman Case, 
the manager of the London Assurance 
Corporation. The substance of Mr. 
Case’s conclusions was that in order to 
secure an increase in salary one should 
deserve it by giving his employer a 
largely increased measure of the follow- 
ing five qualities, viz.: tact, executive 
ability, education, enthusiasm and _ loy- 
alty. Mr. Case gave a high place in his 
scheme to tact, which he defined as the 
art of seeing and doing the right thing 
at the right time. According to his idea 
it is an advantage to the insurance man 
and to his employer alike to be able to 
call a man by his name when by the cir- 
cumstance of your acquaintance with 
him or the demands of the situation, it 
is desirable that you should know him by 
name. Cultivate this if you desire to 
progress and it will be worth money to 
you in the long run. Executive ability 
as Mr. Case understands it is the power 
to get things accomplished and to carry 
responsibilities. No great addition in 
salary will come to one who cannot as- 
sume and worthily carry responsibility. 
This requires industry, a cool head, care- 
fui judgment and quick decision. Edu- 
cation counts for a very great deal in the 
insurance business as in other directions. 
Good, broad education besides wide and 
accurate knowledge, especially along 
technical lines is of tremendous import- 
ance. Enthusiasm which signifies an 
intensity, if not a community of interest, 
ranks as a sterling quality because with 
it work is accomplished with ease which 
is very difficult when it is not present. 
Last but not least of the qualities that are 


_ essential, according to Mr. Case, is loy- 


alty, which signifies whole-hearted alle- 
giance, and being very scarce as a qual- 
ity, is also very precious and is worth 
striving for. The insurance man who 
can accomplish all of these things should 
not encounter very great difficulty in get- 
ting his salary increased. 


INSURANCE 






At the dinner given at the Plaza last 
week by the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary, Superintendent Hotchkiss was 
one of the speakers. Mr. Hotchkiss be- 
gan by congratulating the Home Life on 
its successful passing thru-the investiga- 
tion led by Governor Hughes. He said 
in part as follows: 


“It is interesting to note how the same 
things look from different points of view. 
Some of the misunderstandings which have 
occurred between the State Department and 
the insurance companies are due to our differ- 
ent points of view, and some to a different 
trend of mind. 

“Some look on supervision as a necssary 
evil; some look on it with arrogance, and 
some are thankful for it, as it, they think, 
gives the seal of the State to the work of the 
companies, This is wise, because the great 
public, of which we all are part, demand that 
the Government should supervise. 

“I believe in a supervision that supervises. 
We are passing thru an era in which we must 
choose between a supervision which super- 
vises or a supervision which puts a represen- 
tative of the department in every directors’ 
meeting. I hope and pray that this may never 
come. I am here to express one thought that 
the supervisor and supervised shall worl to- 
gether for the common good.” 


George E. Ide, the president of the 
Home Life, also spoke. He recalled the 
earliest days of the corporation and de- 
clared that it was started fifty years ago 
because Mr. Stranahan wanted to find a 
job for Walter Griffiths, its first presi- 
dent. Mr. Griffiths thought that a trust 
company was the sort of organization he 
would like to head, and Mr. Stranahan 
said to him: 

“Walter. if you have a trust company all 
the directors will know more about banking 
than you do. But if you run a life insurance 
company none of them will know anything 
about it any more than you do, so you will 
have your own way.” 

Mr. Ide then made a plea for the re- 
moval of the restrictions on the new 
business that an insurance company 
might undertake. He said: 

“Perhaps 98 per cent. of the men with 
whom we do business are honest. It is not 
the business of a great State to curtail the 
usefulness of 98 per cent. of its citizens in 
order to check the evil doings’of the other 
2 per cent. Were the Government to talk of 
limiting hospitals, schools, or churches, what 
righteous indignation there would be! Yet 
we have heard of dishonesty, extravagance, 
and bad management in such institutions.” 
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The Crop Report 


THE Government’s crop report for 
May had been awaited with great inter- 
est. So far as wheat is concerned, it re- 
lated only to the “winter” crop. Many 
had expected a more unfavorable state- 
ment. The most striking feature of the 
official record is that which shows that no 
less than 4,439,000 acres were winter- 
killed. So great a loss from this cause 
has been known before only in 1902 and 
1904. But it should be noted that the 
area remaining exceeds by 714,000 acres 
the area at harvest last year. High 
prices so increased the acreage last fall 
that the winter-killing of 4,439,000 acres 
leaves more than we had in 1909. The 
greatest losses are in Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri. Condition is unexpectedly 
high, 82.1, against 83.5 at the same time 
last year. It is 4 points below the ten- 
years average, but it is well known that 
there has been an improvement since the 
facts for this report were gathered. The 
Government says a winter wheat crop of 
438,564,000 bushels is indicated, but the 
New York Produce Exchange sees only 
412,425,000. These estimates may be 
compared with last year’s harvest, which 
was 446,366,000. 

The condition of rye is exceptionally 
high, being 2 points above the ten-years 
average. A crop of nearly 36,000,000 
bushels is indicated. Such a rye harvest 
would break the record. Last year’s crop 
was 32,239,000. Meadow hay lands are 
in good condition, and pastures are 2 
points above the average for ten years. 
Spring plowing and planting were fur- 
ther advanced on May 1 than they have 
been at that date for several years past. 


a 
Hanover Bank’s New President 


WILLIAM Woopwarp, vice-president 
since 1904, was on May 3 elected presi- 
dent of the Hanover National Bank, and 
is one of the youngest bank presidents in 
New York. He was born in this city on 
April 7, 1876. His father was William 
Woodward, Jr., of Baltimore, Md., of 
the firm of Woodward & Stillman, and 
he is a nephew of the late president of 
the Hanover, James T. Woodward. 
William Woodward was educated at the 
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Cutler School, New York; at Groton, 
Massachusetts, and at Harvard Unive: 
sity. From the latter institution he w:s 
graduated in 1898. The year followii z 
he secured the degree of LL.B. le 
studied for a time at the Harvard La y 
School and was admitted to the New 
York bar. He served for some time 
secretary to Joseph H. Choate at tlic 
Court of St. James’s, after which he rc- 
signed and entered the service of tic 
Hanover National Bank. He is one vif 
the trustees of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, and a director in the Mechanic 
Trust Company of New Jersey and tlic 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation. 

James M. Donald, who has been asso- 
ciated with the bank in various capacities 
for thirty-seven years, and has been vice 
president since 1895, becomes chairman 
of the board. Henry R. Carse, vice- 
president of the Hanover, and Edwin G. 
Merrill, president of the Union Trust 
Company, were elected directors. Ac- 
cording to the last statement of the Han- 
over National, as of March 29, 1910, the 
bank has a capital of $3,000,000, surplus 
and undivided profits amounting to 
$11,581,087, and total resources of 
$117,295,203. 

& 

....Canada’s imports for the year, 
which ended on March 31, were $375,- 
783,660, a total never. reached before. 
They exceeded exports by nearly $100,- 
000,000. 


....Our exports to Germany in the 
nine months which ended with March 
showed an increase of $14,000,000 (over 
those of the corresponding months of 
last year), and our imports from that 
country were larger by $28,000,000. 


....The Citizens’ Savings Bank, 56 
and 58 Bowery, marks its fiftieth anni- 
versary by the publication of a hand- 
somely printed historical record, com- 
piled by the president, Henry Hasler, 
who entered the service of the bank in 
1870, was made secretary in 1880, and 
has held his present office since 1809. 
The bank’s deposits in its first year, 1860, 
were $45,094. At the beginning of the 
present year it held $15,716,167, for 28,- 
618 depositors, and its assets exceeded 
its liabilities by $1,539,185. 
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Milk as a Food 


By EDWARD HOPKINS ALDEN 


There is a quaint old legend about Per- 
rette, carrying a milk pail delicately balanced 
on her pretty head, and speculating as she 
walked upon the value and possibilities of 
her burden. It came into her thoughts that 
she would sell the milk and buy eggs. The 
esgs she would barter for chickens, which, 


well receive a new application today. Man- 
kind, blessed with a precious product, neg- 
ligently planning and bartering with his 
possession, ignoring the history of the 
product between the cow and the cup, 
awakens to find that his blessing is threat- 
ened, that what should be a beneficence may 














WEIGHING IN THE MILK AS IT COMES FROM THE FARMER. 


ing duly grown, she would sell for the 
herewithal to buy a pig. Pigs grow prof- 
ably, and her pig, enormously fattened, 
‘Bre would sell for a calf which, after a 
nsky and amusing life would become a 
ow who would toss her horns—but at this 
emilk pail tumbled, and good-bye chick- 
ig, calf, cow, and the whole ‘dream 


As times pass fables come to have riew 
Pplications, and the fable of Perrette may 


be a danger, that the possibilities have 
been spilled and all of his calculations gone 
wrong. 

In fact it is not possible to speak serious- 
ly about milk without mentioning the curi- 
ous assumption (not to give the assumption 
a harsher name) that milk is simply milk. 
The notion that there can be milk and 
milk might almost be set down as a new 
idea. There could be good and bad pota- 
toes, or apples, or meat, or water, but milk, 
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it seemed to be thought, could only be just 
milk. 


To be sure, there was talk about the “cow 
with the iron tail”—the pump—and it was 
an accepted fact that milk could turn sour, 
but that milk could otherwise be bad milk 
was a fact long to remain unconsidered. A 
recent writer points out that the Milk In- 
spector of the City of Boston, for example, 
fifteen years ago, would devote fifty or sixty 
pages of his annual report to the composi- 
tion and adulteration (by skimming and 
watering) of the milk supply of that com- 
munity. He would make only bare men- 
tion of cleanliness. Today he speaks brief- 
ly of composition and at much greater 
length of cleanliness of milk production in 
its relation to the public health. Milk is no 
longer to be regarded as just milk. Peo- 
ple have begun to understand that it can be 
good milk or bad milk quite without regard 
to adulteration. For one thing, adultera- 
tion is easily noticed. The first official in- 
spection of milk was always for adultera- 
tion. That pump matter had to be settled 
and it. was settled. When milk cans were 
turned over in the streets and the milkman 
summoned to court it was for skimming 
and watering—his skimming and watering 
or someone else’s before him. The idea 
that the milk must come from good cows 
and that it should be clean milk came 
later. 

The truth is that milk science is new. 
And milk science had to come. Physicians, 
called to consider the ingredients and the 
condition of all sorts of human fuel found 
that it would not do simply to classify this 
supremely important food as human milk. 
goats’ milk, cows’ milk and so on. They 
found that the dirt which inevitably en- 
tered into “loose” milk—milk carted about 
and peddled from large cans—was exceed- 
ingly dangerous. They found out more 
than this. They found that milk merely ex- 
posed to the air acquired dangerous quali- 
ties. Beyond all this they found that milk 
not bottled near the source of the supply, 
and not carefully guarded from high tem- 
perature by the most painstaking ice pack- 
ine. changed from good milk into bad milk. 

This fact of the changes in milk is 
vastly more important than the mere ques- 
tion of dilution—which happily has almost 
gone out of fashion. It is a fact based or 
a larger fact that milk is a living food. We 
live by consuming life. We must breathe 


live air. Dead air would mean death. 
We must drink live water to be well, 
Our blood must be live blood. Blood is 
made up of living particles, wonderfully 
beautiful under the microscope, and ‘hese 
living creatures in our blood, like the inen 
and women in the world, are not all .ood., 
One of the most amazing stories of sc’ence 
is the story of the conflict that goes 01 be- 
tween the good creatures in the blood and 
the bad intruders. This battle always must. 
be going on. There is no escaping it. Good 
blood, healthy blood, is blood in which the 
good living creatures have the mastery— 
when they outnumber the bad millions upon 
millions of times. 

Thus we nourish our bodies by living 
matter. Nature’s products represent many 
forms of living matter. We call this living 
matter good or bad when it is good or bad 
for us. The bad microbe is just as healthy 


in himself as the good microbe, but because | 


he is bad for us we wish to escape him. 
We do not want him in our fruit, we do 


not want him in our meat, we do not want ” 


him in our milk. 


Science’s job has been to find out how the 
bad microbes grow, where they grow and 
why they grow, and it is because it has 
found out how and where and why they 
grow in milk that the whole system of milk 
collecting, milk distribution and milk in- 
spection has come to be recognized as of 
immense importance. When the Borden 
Company began bottling milk near the cow 
and shipping it carefully sealed and iced 
into the cities, the real need for this elabor- 
ate care was far from being generally rec- 
ognized. Today the need is beginning to be 
fully understood, and when milk shipped 
“loose” to the city and bottled there is con- 
demned as not by any means “just as 
good,” it is because some knowledge has 
been gained of what happens to the life of 
“loose” milk. 

When men discovered how much milk 
that had not turned sour, that had not been 
watered, still was bad milk they began cast- 
ing about for some means of guarding the 
health of the people from this grave dan- 
ger. They tried bottling the milk and ‘‘pas- 
teurizing” it. These processes killed the 
bad germs. Unfortunately they killed the 
good ones at the same time. In other 
words they made the milk dead milk. 

And when it made the milk dead milk 
it made it counterfeit milk. 
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Counterfeits are dangerous. Nature 
ates counterfeits and it finds its own way 
inflicting punishment for them. If men 
) escape the trouble of getting pure clean 
ik were going to produce a counterfeit, 
nture proceeded to impose the simple but 
rrible penalty of refusing to accept the 
bunterfeit. 

It was only a few weeks ago that a 
ominent New York physician found a 
ild afflicted with the disagreeable disease 
own as scurvy. The disease had been 
agnosed as something else, but scurvy it 
as, the same scurvy that so often bothers 
¢ men who have suffered amid the ice of 
¢ far north in a struggle for the Pole. 
nd it was scurvy for the same reason— 
vitalized food. The baby’s milk had been 
led. The baby had not been fed on live 
lk. The baby’s blood needed live food 
d nature found this way of rebelling. 
Nature finds other ways of rebelling, par- 
ularly in the case of babies who are so de- 
dent upon the absolute purity, cleanli- 
ss and life-giving qualities of this one 
icle of food. The disaster in the case we 
ve mentioned was the natural result of 
expedient for dodging humanity’s ob- 

















WASHING AND STEAMING THE FARMERS’ CANS—ABSOLUTE STERILIZATION. 


ligation to insist upon pure, clean milk in 
the first place, milk that will not need to be 
boiled, pasteurized or otherwise vitiated. 
Like the schoolmaster who flogs the whole 
class for the offense of one pupil, or the 
despot who kills a whole group for the 
crime of one of its members, certain re- 
formers have even gone so far as to sug- 
gest pasteurizing all milk. 


Dangerous as this experiment would be, 
it is not to be forgotten that it is made as 
suggested in the face of grave figures of 
fact. One out of every five children born 
in the United States dies before reaching 
the age of one yéar, and bad milk is held 
to be the chief cause. Why shouldn’t the 
doctors be frightened? 

But most of this bad milk was dirty milk. 
All milk carried “loose” in the city is bound 
to be relatively dirty milk, and bound to be 
milk in which dangerous fermentations of 
life have started up. 

No amount of trouble that may be ex- 
pected in the solution of this problem of 
good milk can be misplaced energy. Every 
bit of care used by an institution like the 
Borden Company, no amount of care used 
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by the United States Government or the 
government of the cities, can be in excess 
of the need. If milk is the most indispens- 
able of foods its integrity must be above 
all suspicion. It must be pure, live, clean 
milk. . To be all of this it must be ‘country 
bottled milk. 

The baby comes first by consuming in the 
first year of its life about half a ton of milk, 
The average quantity of milk consumed by 
the country and city population of the 
United States is twenty-three gallons a year 
for each person. Farmers in this country 
sell over 800,000,000 gallons of milk and 
cream every year. Americans are the 
greatest milk-using people in the world. It 
is consistent, therefore, that we should be 
foremost also in the movement for the 
purification of the milk supply. 

How wise a milk-using nation is may be 
fixed by the judgment of science that, in its 
purity, milk is the one perfect food. It con- 
tains all the elements for running the body 
machine, all the elements for making mus- 
cle, all the elements for making blood. It 
is the most easily digested of all foods and 
according to the investigations made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
it is a cheaper food than beefsteak. That is 

































to say, a given sum of money will buy mo 
nutriment in the shape of milk than the 
same sum will buy in the shape of porter 
house or even “round.” 

Here is the way the investigators have 
figured it out: Thirty cents will buy on 
pound of porterhouse steak or three and 
one-third quarts of milk. A quart of mik 
weighs two pounds, hence this cuantit 
would be,six and two-thirds pounds. 

The pound of porterhouse steak, «ccord 
ing to the official figures recently quoted 
contains 19 per cent. of “protein”—the sub 
stance in food that makes muscle and blood 
Now, though milk contains only 3 and 3-1 
per cent. of protein, if we compare thirt 
cents worth of milk with thirty cents wort 
of steak we find that there are twenty-tw 
units of protein in the milk compared wit 
nineteen units in the steak. 

When he had finished his walk across th 
continent at the age of seventy-one, Ei 
ward Payson Weston paid a high tribute t4 
the value of sugar as food for the hum: 
dynamo. Of this most nutritious of kno 
substances milk contains 5 per cent., s 
that in thirty cents worth of milk there is 
no less than one-third of a pound of suga 


















FILLING AND CAPPING THE STERILIZED BOTTLES. 
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HOW THE BOTTLES RETURNED FROM THE CITY ARE WASHED. 


practically the whole of which is used by 
the body machine. The pound of steak, 
on the other hand, contains no sugar at all 
—and according to good authorities no 
equivalent for it. 

And then there is useful fat. By the 
same form of comparison we find that milk 
to the value of a pound of steak contains 
about twelve units of fat more than the 
steak. 


The pound of steak contains 15 per cent. 
of fat. ‘ Milk has only 4 per cent. of fat. 
But, adopting the mode of comparison 
above suggested, it is found that the six 
and two-thirds pounds of milk contain 
nearly twenty-seven units of fat, or about 
twelve units more than a pound of steak. 
In this quantity of milk there is a little 
more than one-fourth of a pound of an ex- 
ceedingly digestible kind of fat—that is to 
say, butter fat. 


The “fuel value” of the pound of porter- 
house steak is 1,100 “calories”—a calorie 
being the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperatiire of a pound.of water four 
degrees Fahrenheit. This is an expression 
of energy—a very important matter, inas- 


much as food must not only supply mate- 
rial for tissue-building, but also power to 
run the body machine. That milk is not 
deficient in such energy is shown by the 
fact that six and two-third pounds of it, ac- 
cording to the Government figures, has a 
fuel value of 2,064 calories—nearly twice 
as much as a pound of steak. 


Thus it is seen that the housewife, with 
thirty cents to spend, can get for her money 
considerably more protein if she buys milk 
than if she purchases porterhouse steak. If 
she buys milk, she gets, in addition, one- 
third of a pound of sugar, not to mention 
a considerable quantity of fat in addition. 


Possibly, however, the housewife, in 
these times of high prices, will feel that she 
cannot afford porterhouse steak. She will 
be satisfied with a slice from the round. 
How in that case will she come out, making’ 
a comparison between the meat and the 
milk? 

Taking the government figures, it ap- 
pears. that her thirty cents. will buy, in the 
shape of a pound and a half of- round steak 
twenty-eight and a half units of protein. 
The six and two-thirds pounds of milk pur- 
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chasable for the same money will yield only 
twenty-two units of protein. In this re- 
spect, therefore, the beef has a’ slight ad- 
vantage. But the advantage is far more 
than offset by the greater quantity of other 
nutriments supplied by the milk. 


The milk contains one-third of a pound 
of-sugar; the steak has none, nor any 
eqtiivalent. The milk has twenty-six and 
two-thirds units of fat, whereas the pound 
and a half of steak contains only nineteen 
units of fat. The fuel value of the pound 
and a half of steak is 1,335 calories; but the 
fuel value of the six and two-thirds pounds 
of milk is 2,064 calories. In both total 
nutrients and fuel value, the milk purchas- 
able for thirty cents is far ahead of the 
round steak. 


Milk is 87 per cent. water, and the re- 
maining 13 per cent. is solids. The latter, 
which represents the nutrients, are one- 
fourth protein, four-tenths milk sugar, 
three-tenths butter-fat, and one-twentieth 
mineral substance. Protein, as already ex- 
plained, is the stuff that makes muscle and 
blood ; the milk sugar and butter-fat furnish 
energy to run the body machine. The min- 
eral substances (phosphates and chlorides 
of soda, potash and lime) are utilized for 
making bones largely. 


Thus it is seen that milk is in itself a 
complete food—what the scientists call a 
“balanced ration.” Furthermore, its in- 
gredients are furnished in forms in which 
they are easily and thoroughly digested. 
The fluid is so dilute, however, that from 
four to five quarts of milk a day would be 
required to meet the needs of an adult per- 
son, if nothing else were eaten. 


The real cheapness or dearness of an 
article of food depends not on the price per 
pound or per quart, but on the amount of 
digestible nutrients which a given sum will 
purchase. Milk is economical in the sense 
that it contains no refuse, such as the bone 
and gristle of meat, the shells of eggs, and 
the skins and seeds of vegetables. More- 
over, the proportion of its nutrients which 
can be digested and utilized by the body 
is larger than that found in most food ma- 
terials. Milk is a cheaper source of pro- 
tein (says the Department of Agriculture) 
than any of the animal foods, except cheese, 
very cheap meat, and salt fish. The protein 
of vegetable foods cost less, but, on the 
other hand, is less digestible. 


Many people (says the Division of N iri 
tio’ Investigations) think of milk a: 
beverage rather than as a food, and do 
realize that a glass of it adds as muc!l 
the nutritive value of a meal as a quai: 
of a loaf of bread or a good slice of beef. 
A quart of average milk contains the same 
amount of nutritive ingredients as thrce- 
quarters of a pound of beef or six ounces 
of bread. 


Skim milk is strongly recommended by 
the experts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They say that the notion commonly 
held by housewives, that only whole milk 
is fit to use, is an error, and often a waste- 
ful one. -For growing children, who need 
large quantities of both fuel and muscle 
making stuff, two quarts of skim milk will 
supply more than is furnished by one quart 
of whole milk. On the farm the value of 
skim milk is scarcely realized. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is a useful and economical 
food and highly available for cooking pur- 


poses. 

Two and a half quarts of skim milk .will 
furnish nearly the same amount of protein, 
and have the same fuel value, as a pound 


of lean beef (such as round steak), and will 


cost only a fraction of the price. Two 
quarts of skim milk have a greater nutri- 
tive value than a quart of oysters. The 
oysters will call from thirty to fifty cents 
and the skim milk four to six cents. 


Some idea of the importance of milk to 
human nutrition may be gained from the . 
fact that it furnishes about one-sixth of the 
total food of the average American family. 
How much larger a percentage it might 
supply is eloquently attested by the simple 
and impressive facts which have been 
quoted. And recognizing the immense im- 
portance of this article of diet, how signifi- 
cant become the safeguards that are being 
thrown around the purity of milk! That 
bottle of country-sealed milk not only 
looms big with importance as a repository 
of food of the highest value to human wel- 
fare, but the manner of its preparation, the 
safeguards that surrounded the production 
of the milk. itself, the scientific triumph of 
the country-bottling system and all the 
careful detail of delivery under the perfec- 
tion of a system like the Borden’s, acquires 
a significance to make us grateful that we 
are living in an era that asks Why? and is 
satisfied, in the long run, only with the best, 





